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“T saw on television the recent | 


riot ot Oberlin students who chased 
the recruiters off the campus. I do 
not. like it and am perfectly willing 
to express my opinion about it.” 

These words, from a particularly 
loyal alumnus, are a perfectly nor- 
mal reaction to the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the Marine Corps vis- 
ited Oberlin Feb. 20 and the result- 
ing demonstration put Oberlin into 
the daily “roundup” of campus un- 
rest on TV screens and in news- 
papers. 

Believing that in this case one 
wirephoto is less accurate than 1,000 
words in explaining what’s happen- 
ing at Oberlin, we have tried to 
compile as complete a report as pos- 
sible on student unrest and related 
topics. We hope it helps our read- 
ers realize that there was a differ- 
ence between what happened at 
Oberlin Feb. 20 and what appears 
on TV describing other campuses. 

We hope you will bear in mind 
that there are varying degrees of 
unrest. The words violence, riot, 
confrontation, coercion and disrup- 
tion have different meanings. All, 
of course, are based on differences 
of opinion. 

In this month’s lead-off article, 
Bob Tufts, ’40, reminds us that dif- 
ferences in opinion always have 
been part of what many have come 


to recognize as the Oberlin mys- 
tique. Following this is a feature to 
show that formal debate still takes 
place at Oberlin. 


Next we hope to make you glad 


that Oberlin pioneered in coeduca- 
tion by offering some thoughts on 
“Anxiety” from Mrs. Carr who 
proves again that a college presi- 
dent’s wife’s role these days takes 
no back seat to the career of those 
who marry ministers. 

After you reflect on the martyr- 
dom of Eduardo Mondlane, ’53, we 
recommend your thoughtful atten- 
tion to the 16-page study of “‘Who’s 
in Charge” at colleges and univer- 
sities across the country. The re- 
mainder of our report brings you 
back to Oberlin to let you see for 
yourself as the editor and two stu- 
dents ah! their. ¥ ws. Pa 
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mediacy—there was no time to be lost, the millenium 
was at hand, there were souls to be saved and a sinful 
society to be reformed, and the times called for new 
men in a new nation in a new world. It may not 
exaggerate unduly to add immediatism to our list of 
-isms—a belief that a strong will and a pure heart 
could accomplish miracles of on-the-spot reform and 
instant salvation. 

I grew up in a small town which was the home 
of the Oneida Community, one of several Christian 
communities of 19th Century America. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, the founder, was inspired, intelligent, 
determined, a man moved by powerful ideas and 
capable of moving others. He was one of two leading 
perfectionists of the period, the other being Charles 
Grandison Finney. The two men knew each other. 
Noyes had taken his flock to Oneida County when 
Vermont became uncomfortably inhospitable to his 
ideas; Finney was an up-Stater by birth. 

Perfectionism rejected Calvinist determinism; it 
asserted that God had endowed man with Free Will, 
with a natural ability to live a saintly life. Unlike 
Finney, Noyes believed that men could achieve com- 
plete security from sin—in the sense of an inability 
to sin—and could and therefore should live as saints 
in an earthly abode. Because all saints are equal and 
equally committed to the Lord, a logical corollary 
was community in all things, including sex. This 
aspect of the Oneida Community won it a certain 
notoriety and the lively hostility of skeptical neigh- 
bors, including my fundamentalist forebears. My 
grandfather may not have been entirely sure about 
the rules of right conduct for the heavenly saints, but 
he had no doubts whatever about his ability to dis- 
tinguish sin from virtue here on earth. 

Oneida County was also the site of an educational 
experiment important to Oberlin’s history. The 
Oneida Institute of Science and Industry was a school 
where young men put in 3% hours of manual labor 
a day, thereby covering the costs of the education by 
which they fitted themselves for lives of Christian 
service, especially as missionaries on the Western 
frontier. A principal target of their ambitions was 
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the Dark Valley of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
particularly the river towns, like Cincinnati. Finne; 
was urged to come to Cincinnati by one of its citizens 
who felt that the town needed a large dose of Finney’ 
revivalism: “Do not,” he wrote, “wait until Satan ha 
made this city the high place of Belial—a brimmin; 
mountain of sin, which will hereafter send its tor 
rents of spiritual death over these fair and fertil 
regions.” 

Oberlin’s system of “Learning and Labor,” hence 
was derived from the Oneida Institute through ; 
chain of influences reaching indirectly from Oneid: 
to Oberlin via the Lane Seminary of Cincinnati anc 
directly through Finney and others. 

Oberlin was seized by the same fevers that grip 
ped upstate New York. Like Noyes, Asa Mahan anc 
Charles Finney were perfectionists. Unlike Noyes 
they believed that perfection, or what Mahan callec 
“entire sanctification,” was a goal to be striven afte: 
with all one’s powers but never in this life to b 
wholly attained. Noyes thought that the “constan 
struggle to achieve the unattainable” induced a cer 
tain neuroticism in perfectionists of the Oberli1 
stamp, whereas his own view conduced, he believed 
to peace of mind. Finney feared that Oneida’s perfec 
tionism would unhinge all moral restraints. Judgin: 
from the stories I heard as a boy, Oneida seems t 
have been a rather peaceful and restful place. Bu 
Oberlin’s goal, as the trustees stated at the time 0! 
Shipherd’s death, was to “present a permanent prac: 
tical protest” against the evils of this world, and a: 
Finney saw, a certain amount of excitement is needec 
to move people to act. 

Oberlin’s perfectionism led easily to a radica 
social gospel. The late Robert S. Fletcher, in Vol. | 
of his History of Oberlin College, said that John Jay 
Shipherd “saw no good in learning for learning’: 
sake. Learning was only of service as the handmaic 
of religion and true religion was expressed in actior 
—in doing good.” 

Mahan identified social evils with sin and believec 
that a true reformer should aim at complete salvatior 
and universal reform. “Whatever is ascertained,” he 
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wrote, “to be contrary to the rights, and destructive 
of the true interests of humanity, ought to be cor- 
rected.” It followed that all evils—his list included 
“intemperance, licentiousness, war, violations of phy- 
sical law in respect to food, drink, dress, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and domestic tyranny”—were the true objects 
of reform—and Oberlin took aim at each. 

Of course, not all Oberlinites were of one mind in 
defining the good. They disputed one another; they 
contended with the world outside. One finds them 
described with such words and phrases as ‘“conten- 
tious,” “disputatious,” ‘‘combative,”’ “aggressive,” 
“heretical,” “a bitter controversialist,” “a tone of ef- 
fective—and irritating—agegressiveness.” Irritating 
they certainly were to many of their contemporaries. 
Not infrequently they irritated one another. Most of 
them were impetuous; a few tried to moderate the 
moment’s more extreme enthusiasms. Stewart wrote 
to Shipherd: “I think we may balance each other and 
become mutual helps. If you should occasionally feel 
a little impatience at my moderation, and I, with your 
impetuosity, it would not be strange. But if we are 
always in the exercise of that charity which ‘hopeth 
all things’ it will be well at the last.” 

Argument seems often to have been the road to 
balance. They argued over the proper place of women 
in Oberlin’s educational scheme. Lucy Stone peti- 
tioned for the right to read her own essay at Com- 
mencement, but was denied “on the ground that it 
was improper for women to participate in public ex- 
ercises with men.” 

They adopted the physiological and dietary rules 
of Graham, father of the Graham cracker. One stu- 
dent reported that after coming to Oberlin and taking 
daily baths and eating Graham bread: “My mind 
immediately burst from its debasement and reas- 
sumed its pristine vigor.” But a drop-out wrote that 
most students referred to Oberlin’s gruels and por- 
ridges as “Swill, starch, slosh, dishwater, etc.” Prof. 
Cowles thought that physiological reform had been 
carried so far that “the health and lives of many are 
in danger” and that some “have already been physio- 
logically reformed into eternity.” Cowles himself was 
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censured for bringing pepper to table, a fact that 
Fletcher says was not wholly unrelated to his later 
dismissal. 

Near and probably perfect unanimity was achieved 
in the case of strong drink, and prohibition extended 
to tea and coffee. Prof. Whipple told a national health 
convention in New York City about a young woman 
who had drunk tea at a quilting, gone into convul- 
sions, and died. 

Novels were equally, if more subtly, dangerous. 
The hazards were set forth in verse in the pages of 
an Oberlin journal called Advocate of Moral Reform: 


I loved her for her mild blue eye, 
And her sweet and quiet air; 
But I’m very sure that I didn’t see 
The novel on the chair. 
But now— 

The live-long day does Laura read 
In a cushioned easy-chair, 

In slip-shod shoes and dirty gown, 
And tangled, uncombed hair. 

For oh! the meals! I’m very sure 
You ne’er did see such ‘feeding’: 

For the beef is burnt, and the veal is raw, 
And all from novel reading. 


From the outset Oberlin experimented with edu- 
cational policy. They were critical of the “desire to 
excel’ as a stimulus to academic excellence and 
thought it necessary above all to make the scholar’s 
studies interesting. Fletcher reports: “There were 
no prizes and no honors; there were not even any 
valedictorians or salutatorians at Commencement. 
No term grades were recorded in the earlier years; 
a student was either passed or failed.” 

Oberlin’s abiding enthusiasm was directed, first, to 
abolitionism and, second, to peace. The controversy 
over the right to discuss the abolition issue led to the 
tradition of faculty government. The trustees of Lane 
Seminary, like the governing bodies of many other 
institutions, including Harvard, had restricted or for- 
bidden free discussion of emancipation as a solution 


of the slavery problem. The resolution of the Lane 
trustees is worth reporting in part: “the present state 
of public sentiment on some exciting topics, requires 


led 
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restraints to be imposed, which under other circum- 
stances might be entirely unnecessary ... The pro- 
ceedings of the students have produced the impres- 
sion in the community that the Seminary is deeply 
implicated with one particular party on the slavery 
question; and unless the impression can be removed 
the prosperity of the Institution will be much re- 
tarded, and its usefulness generally diminished.” 

Complimenting the trustees editorially for their 
stand, the Cincinnati Journal said that parents could 
now send their sons to Lane “with a perfect con- 
fidence ... that the discussion and decision of abstract 
questions, will not turn them aside from the path of 
duty ... There may be room in the wide world for 
abolitionism and perfectionism, and many other isms; 
but a school, to prepare pious youth for preaching the 
gospel, has no legitimate place for these.” 

There were some doubts even in Oberlin that free 
discussion of immediate emancipation was wise, but 
Finney, whom Oberlin was trying to attract, made 
his acceptance of a professorship contingent on agree- 
ment by Oberlin’s trustees to “commit the internal 
management of the institute entirely to the Faculty, 
inclusive of reception of students.” This is the famous 
Finney compact, and from the context it is clear that 
it was intended as a guarantee of academic freedom. 
Given the conservative reaction elsewhere against 
free discussion of the slavery issue, Oberlin became, 
as Fletcher comments, “about the only college left for 
young radicals to attend.” 

The peace issue also had its radicals and conserva- 
tives, in the country and in Oberlin, and the radicals 
were the first to organize. On June 18, 1840, they 
formed the Oberlin Non-Resistance Society, declaring 
their belief: 

that all wars are anti-Christian—that governments sus- 
tained by force, and acting upon the principles of 
retaliation, must be left to other hands than the disci- 
ples of Jesus .... and that Christians are to render 
allegiance only to God, not to man—hence we may not 
employ violence in restraining sin or promoting holi- 
ness among men; nor take any part in military services, 
_... but bear all things for Christ’s sake, boldly testify- 
ing against all strife and sin, wherever they may be 
found. 
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Three years later, in 1843, the so-called conserva- 
tives founded the Oberlin Peace Society, which had 
the College’s official approval. Finney associated 
himself with the Society but there was strong opposi- 
tion and the discussions of the radical and conserva- 
tive positions lasted several weeks. A young lady 
wrote that the discussions were the most interesting 
she had ever attended, adding: “Professor Finney 
says that selfishness and that alone is sin. Then all 
war if it is sin must be selfish, which he thinks cannot 
be proved.” As usual, Finney’s view prevailed. 

The Mexican War excited bitter hostility in Ober- 
lin. The editor of The Oberlin Evangelist, a paper of 
national influence, spoke for both radicals and con- 
servatives: ‘“Who can justify such a war as this? We 
have no fellowship with wrong doing—done by our 
own country, or by anybody else’s country under 
heaven. Wars of aggression like this we not only 
deprecate and deplore, but most unqualifiedly con- 
demn. The conscience of the world and the Court of 
heaven are against us, and we should not be disap- 
pointed if bitter woes betide our nation for it, to 
befall us ere all is over. 

The idea of emancipation was to prove stronger, 
however, than abhorrence of war. “It was only a few 
years ... before Oberlin men by the score were 
shouldering muskets and donning [the] blue uni- 
forms” of the Union Army. 

I have been connected with Oberlin as a student, 
alumnus and teacher for 36 years. We had causes 
that excited our enthusiasm in the 30’s: the struggle 
of labor for recognition; the depression; the confusing 
issues of war and peace for persons who despised 
fascism and also hated war. Some of my classmates 
joined the Lincoln Brigade and fought in Spain. 
Some took the Oxford pledge. Some joined the Com- 
munist Party in a mood of despair and hope over the 
issues of economic reform and resistance to fascism. 

Never, however, have I been more convinced that 
the stamp of our founders is still upon us than in the 
past few years. I do not know what the processes of 
cultural osmosis are by which one generation trans- 
mits its peculiar vitality to those that follow, but from 
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the beginning activism has been Oberlin’s “thing. 
Because it has been our style for a long time, I think 
we may have learned how to live with it—how to 
maintain a protest both permanent and practical and 
how to make this, in fact, a vital part of an Oberlin 
education. 

It is all too easy, especially if one is over thirty 
in spirit, to get excited and alarmed about the causes 
of the day. One of the buttons I enjoyed a year ago 
was the one that read: “We are the people our parents 
warned us about.” A quiet, moderate activism is a 
contradiction in terms. It is bound to be noisy and 
irritating; that’s part of it. The cry of those who 
lack power is always a cry for justice, for they have 
little to work with except a claim on our sense of 
justice. The activist must overstate his case in order 
to make it, for otherwise he will not be heard above 
the din of everyday life. Those who have power need 
to believe that they are agents of justice—for how 
else can they justify their exercise of power? 

As Gandhi knew, their need to believe this is their 
vulnerable spot. A Gandhi and a Martin Luther King 
understood that powerful men must be shaken in 
their convictions if they are to be moved—and some- 
times they must be moved. 

What would we think of blacks if there were not 
acry for justice for blacks?—and that is the heart and 
soul of the cry for Black Power. If we are wise, we 
will hear that meaning. What would we think of 
students if there were not a cry for student power? 
Or if a wartime generation of young people which 
produced no Resistance Movement? The answer, we 
know, is that we would find in their silence the con- 
firmation that present arrangements are, on the 
whole, generally speaking, more or less, all things 
considered, about right. If the weak need power to 
better their condition, the powerful need to hear 
these cries in order to save their souls. 

But—and there is, of course, a “but’”—Oberlin 
students should not be surprised if our community 
does not fully and immediately respond. We would 
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think less of Oberlin if it did not have enough pride 
in its values to want to defend them. There are 
values to be preserved as well as values to be more 
perfectly realized. Academic freedom is one; and 
until and unless I become convinced, as I am not, that 
our society is beyond reform, I will not go to the bar- 
ricades but will do what I can to preserve order, not 
alone for order’s sake but because order provides the 
possibility of peaceful change. Provided, of course, 
that there are activists around to disturb our com- 
placency and keep us on what Finney called the 
anxious seat. 

None of us, I expect, can live up to Mahan’s defini- 
tion of the ideal reformer. Certainly Mahan did not. 
He was a man of great conceit. But there is much 
wisdom, nonetheless, in what he wrote in 1844. The 
reformer, he said, 


should never speak as one having authority. He should 
ever appear as an honest, earnest inquirer in the bound- 
less field of knowledge—an inquirer, who believes he 
has some important truth, and is anxious to present it 
to the world, and yet fully sensible, that he may have 
connected with that truth some important error. 


There was too much of patience in that prescription 
for Mahan or any activist. The advice is not suf- 
ficiently responsive to the faith in immediacy—faith 
that a strong will and a pure heart can achieve im- 
mediate results. I therefore hope with Stewart that 
extreme enthusiasms may balance each other and be- 
om “mutual helps.” I hope that is not hoping too 
much. 


SOURCES 
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Assembly rooms at King Building were filled 
with debaters (right). Oberlin debaters 
(below) ran the “control room.” 
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HO KNOWS the most about executive control of 
U.S. foreign policy? 

Richard Nixon? Lyndon Johnson? Dean Rusk? 
William Fulbright? 

The chances are that none of the above gentlemen 
could have presented their point of view any better 
than did the University of Denver in winning Ober- 
lin’s first annual national invitational debate tourna- 
ment. 

Denver actually had a harder time making its case 
than do foreign policy experts. It had to debate both 
sides of the question, “Resolved: That executive con- 
trol of U.S. foreign policy should be significantly cur- 
tailed.” For that matter, each of the other 54 debate 
teams, representing 40 colleges and universities, had 
the same problem. Eleven schools entered two teams; 
Northwestern University sent three. 

Oberlin College, which boasts one of the top de- 
bating teams in the country in senior Roger Conner of 
Dallas, Tex., and junior Mark Arnold of Kansas City, 
Mo., did not participate in the tournament. “It would 
look bad if the host school were to win or place high 
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in its own tournament,” explained Daniel J. Goulding, 
chairman of Oberlin’s communications department. 

Daniel M. Rohrer, instructor in communications 
and director of forensics, credited the success of the 
tournament to the name that the College has made 
for itself in intercollegiate debate in recent years. 
Knowledge of Oberlin’s fine debating record, and per- 
haps curiosity about the “activist” reputation drew 
teams from all over the nation. 

“The Harvard team, which goes only to the top 
tournaments, told me that the competition that they 
met here in preliminary rounds was the best that 
they had run into this year in any tournament,” Rohr- 
er said. Harvard was the only team to go undefeated 
in the eight preliminary rounds, but was eliminated 
in the quarter-finals by a strong team from MIT. 

Some other incidents that point to a successful 
tournament in years to come: 

e Professor Kenneth Mosier, director of forensics 
at Stanford, was so impressed by the tournament and 
the College that he commented that he would like to 


teach here. 
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e Oberlin’s own James Walsh, assistant professor 
of sociology, wrote after judging the Harvard-MIT 
debate: “More debates like this, and I'll change pro- 
fessions.” 

e Like Harvard, the Columbia University team 
said that it too felt the competition at the Oberlin 
tournament the best it had met thus far. 

A major factor enabling the tournament to be 
held was the availability of housing due to the num- 
ber of students who were off-campus for Winter 
Term. Still, there was a problem getting enough 
rooms. Tournament officials were forced to ask stu- 
dents in the hospital for permission to use their 
dormitory rooms. 

Denver, which was 7-1 in preliminary competition, 
did not have an easy time in the single-elimination 
final rounds, having to beat an unexpectedly strong 
team from Emory University to win the permanent 
first place trophy provided by the College and a trav- 
eling trophy donated by the Ford Motor Co. 

Emory’s 5-3 preliminary round record 
qualified it for the finals, and it was 


barely 
not expected 
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Visiting debaters heard Oberlin students, Avery Brooks, ’71, 

and Colette Hill, ’71, give dramatic readings ata 

banquet, used King Building lounges for last-minute 

changes in their presentations, received trophies from 

Oberlin and the Ford Motor Company. 
that it would go far against the stiff elimination round 
competition provided by Northwestern, George 
Washington University, Harvard University, MIT, 
Stanford University, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, University of Detroit, and Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Denver’s team of Paul Madden and 
Paul Freeman, who ranked as the first and fourth 
best speakers of the tournament respectively, finally 
defeated Emory in a close 3-2 judge’s decision. The 
debate was held before a near-capacity crowd in Hall 
Auditorium and was also broadcast live by campus 

radio station WOBC. 

A student staff led by Rohrer and consisting pri- 
marily of Oberlin’s debaters, worked strenuously 
throughout the weekend hosting the visiting teams 
at parties, tabulating results, and driving to and from 
the airport. Rohrer slept only four hours during the 
weekend, but he isn’t dismayed that he’ll have to do 
it all over again next year. ne 
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THE AGE 
OF ANXIETY 


by 
Olive Grabill Carr 


“..1 am waiting 
for a rebirth of wonder 


and I am waiting 
for the Age of Anxiety 
to drop dead”* 


ITH THESE worDS Lawrence Ferlinghetti ex- 
presses the anguish of thinking people of all 
ages today. He speaks for students who go charging 
up the steps of the Administration Building, some 
with paint covering their faces, screaming “work, 
study, get ahead, kill,” and professors and slightly 
older members in the college community, equally 
concerned but less dramatic as they spend endless 
hours of their time (time on the weekend or evenings 
which rightfully belongs to family) facing up to the 
nitty-gritty in the solving of the same problems 
which plague the students. 
Mr. Ferlinghetti is admired by and often speaks 


*Lawrence Ferlinghetti, A CONEY ISLAND OF THE MIND. Copy- 
right ©1958 by Lawrence Ferlinghetti. Reprint d by permission of 
New Directions Publishing Corporation 


the jargon of the young. In the first stanza of a 
second poem he says: * 


Sometime during eternity 
some guys show up 
and one of them 
who shows up real late 
is a kind of carpenter 
from some square-type place 
like Galilee 
and he starts wailing 
and claiming he is hep 
to who made heaven 
and earth 
and that the cat 
who really laid it on us 
is his Dad 


Some may find this jargon shocking. For those 


who find it blasphemous, Mr. Ferlinghetti did rever- 
ently capitalize “Dad.” And perhaps in this casual 
day, Dad is as appropriate a word as the magnificent 
“God of our Fathers” of my childhood. Unfortu- 
nately, the bewilderment, even outrage, one may 
feel causes a pulling away from what is being said. If 
we do persevere, as in this poem, we may be re- 
warded by finding that the thoughts buried in ob- 
scure trappings are ones which can be shared, even 
welcomed. Mr. Ferlinghetti is no “drop out.” And 
it is Anxiety he wishes would drop dead, not God. 
But suppose after our painful search for a mean- 
ing, we do not like what we find, perhaps even 
dislike it. What then? Here let us pause and think 
and remember like the parents or grandparents 
many of us are. One of the lessons parents learned 
quite early was not to pull away from a child when 
he told us something which shocked us. If we did, 
we would lose the child. From then on, instead of 
confiding in us, he would hide his problems from us. 


*Lawrence Ferlinghetti, A CONEY ISLAND OF THE MIND. Copy- 


right ©1958 by Lawcence Ferlinghetti. 
New Directions Publishing Corporation. 
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So we learned to listen even though shocked, and 
though punishment may have been in order, first we 
tried to keep calm, explain the reason for our con- 
cern with his conduct and why punishment was in 
order, so that the punishment was understood, and 
that we, and the child grew closer rather than fur- 
ther apart. The most chilling example of what I am 
trying to illustrate occurred when I was counseling 
parents of problem children in the Washington area 
before I came to Oberlin. I had been working with 
a stepmother and the father of a little boy who was 
a chronic liar. For weeks we had discussed the prob- 
lem, the father saying over and over again that all he 
wanted was for his son to speak the truth. Finally 
at dinner one night his son gathered up his courage 
and spoke the truth, confessing a minor misdemean- 
or. He had eaten a piece of his brother’s candy. The 
father, forgetting that this was the goal he said he 
wanted, reached across the table and knocked out 
his son’s front teeth. 

Learning to understand the points of view of our 
children, our friends, or of unknown people in this 


world in which we are going to have to learn to get 
along, then, can be painful and hard, but necessary 
and rewarding. 

What is this Anxiety which plagues us? I think 
we could compare it to a sort of smog which silently 
drops down on us, surrounds us, sometimes seems to 
smother us, for longer and longer periods of time. 
We know it will lift. At least it always has lifted. 
We know the house across the street is still there 
(unless we have heard strange noises). But still the 
smog is irritating, and perhaps fearsome, hiding 
accidents, robberies, or even killings. We do not like 
the smog. We wish it would go away. We feel 
hopeless as to how to make it go away. Our reactions 
to it can be violent or not, depending in part on our 
age and background and the degree of anxiety we 
feel about it. While we oldsters dislike it, I think the 
next generation is more anxious than we. There are 
many reasons for this. You could make your own 
list. To begin with, by just living longer, to survive, 
we have had to live through more ups and downs, to 
expect some bad with the good, and to ride out the 
bad. Then we were brought up by our parents to 
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wait for things. Take marriage. We usually waited 
until the husband could support his wife, though not 
always in the manner to which she might have been 
accustomed. Nowadays many parents actually pro- 
mote early marriages by financing the children in 
whole or in part until their education is complete. 
We also have a different feeling about time. We are 
more patient. Too patient in the eyes of the young. 
Even if we see eye to eye with them in the need for 
change, we seem to mosey along in our democratic 
manner at what seems to them to be a snail’s pace. 
Why do they have this tremendous need for speed 
and quick action? 

Oversimplifying, while we have all been living in 
a period of rapid technological progress, more rapid 
than any in history, we can look back over a period 
of time which included a less hurried and less har- 
ried childhood; our children are familiar only with 
life moving at its new rapid pace. Gone is the rela- 
tively secure predictable world in which many of us 
were brought up. Improvements in the social and 
economic areas have not kept up with technological 


know of the past and it gives them neither perspec- 
tive nor encouragement. It is only a cause for irrita- 
tion. In their eyes the past has not solved problems 
but has created problems for them to solve. Some 
dislike the custodians of the past—their parents and 
teachers whom they hold responsible for bringing 
about this state of affairs they deplore. Better edu- 
cated than we, they are frightened by what they see 
as need for an immediate change so that they may 
survive. They are deeply troubled. 

Their anxiety shows itself in many ways. On the 
campus they may focus on curriculum changes so 
that courses will be more “relevant,” a word that 
means different things to different people. One 
man’s poison may be another’s cup of tea. 

In some cases, extra-curricular activities can 
become as important as class work. Judy Freschl, 
70, a member of the YWCA Board and daughter of 
Dorothy Frank Freshchl, ’42, explains: 

“In the beginning there was a swamp, and through 


the swamp there roamed many students with a lean 
and hungry look. Slowly they came together, search- 


strides, and great inequalities and injustices appear 
as cracks in the foundation wall of our social struc- 
ture. We are more aware of these cracks because of 
the presence of TV right in the middle of our living 
rooms; a TV which becomes a double-headed task- 
master because for some reason we feel greater emo- 
tional involvement with the man whose head we see 
bloodied in our living room, than we do with the 
same man if we only read about him in the same 
living room. Then too, TV stretches our horizons, 
shows us more men of more colors more quickly than 
ever before. So not only does it make us more in- 
volved with what we see, but it also forces us to 
consider a whole new battery of problems, not only 
those of our hemisphere, but also those of our globe. 

We grew up without the atom bomb, the H-bomb, 
nuclear weapons. The next generation feels their 
lives may be snuffed out before they even have a 
chance to live them and they will not have a future, 
only a present. So they want to live their lives now. 
To them our social conduct seems inhibited if not 
prudish. What was wrong for us seems right to them. 
Seeing no future, they are displeased with what they 
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ing, searching for that something which would make 
them happy. And as they walked together, they passed 
on the right hand children sick with thoughts of school, 
older youngsters with nothing to do in town. And on 
the left were the lonely aged ones with death in their 
eyes, and blind men tapping with sticks among the 
trees. So they set to work and many came to help, 
and they found that this was good. 

“But still these students had the lean and hungry 
look. They listened and they knew the chaos of voices 
raised in anger, and the signs of sickness unto death. 
They listened to themselves, and each spoke his fill. 
And they began to understand themselves, and their 
thoughts turned to things beyond what they are and 
what they had done. Finding joy in their faces and 
peace in their hearts, they rose and walked together.” 


Where Mr. Ferlinghetti wishes anxiety would 
drop dead, these many Oberlin students thus try to 
channel it constructively. And Margaret Meade, in 
one of her most recent articles entitled One Vote for 
This Age of Anxiety, goes along with the thought 
that a-little anxiety (which she carefully distin- 
guishes from a worry, a debilitating emotion) is a 
necessary prod for progress. She goes further, con- 
sidering anxiety the badge of a civilized society. She 
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finds ours ahead of some others of today—India, 
Africa, Middle East, for example—where the feeling 
of death by violence now is omnipresent. While con- 
stant living with fear enervates and prevents plot- 
ting ways to alleviate the problems, she feels that if 
we get involved in the problems we have time and 
energy to act. 

Some, however, feel time is running out. These 
are the men eligible for the draft and possible death 
in a war for which they have no heart. Some blacks 
caught in some of our ghettos live with fear and 
violence and starvation. For some of both these 
groups there can be a small loophole, an escape 
hatch. The back hills of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and the slums of New York City, are gaining 
by having young graduates of Dartmouth and Ober- 
lin teach the children in public rather than muster a 
gun. Escape from the ghetto can be harder, more 
like crossing the wall from East to West Berlin. In 
contrast to a slum (a word of our day meaning a 
place of decay, degradation, and congestion), a 
ghetto can be all these things plus always being a 


starving, and could live in a pleasant environment, 
had means of transportation to remove himself from 
the slums, he could find and enjoy a rich, spiritual, 
creative life for himself. We did not spell this out. 
That was our first mistake. We naively forgot to 
envision the dangers of an age of affluence and also 
forgot that leisure is a heady wine to be savoured 
with care. Learning to live with leisure, as many of 
us know, does not come easily or naturally. With 
luxury Rome fell. The pictures of the Jet Set in 
Capri in a recent Holiday magazine, did not make 
me too cheerful about the future of our country. 

On a more mundane level, leisure unless con- 
sciously cultivated, can mean boredom. Enforced 
retirement at 65 does not always bring joy to the 
man, or to his wife. Weekends are often not the 
highspots of the week but a time of tension. And 
families who do well together during the usual 
routine of work and play throughout the year, can 
come unglued during their annual vacations to- 
gether, when the normal pattern of living is broken 
and different members strike out in different tan- 


trap. Escape is a slow tortuous process. Dr. Kenneth 
Clark figures about 10% of the first generation will 
make it (30-35% of the second). 

Some of us have been involved for years. Where 
has it led? To be quite frank, the old and anyone 
over 30, 40 or 50 are considered a materialistic 


people, not interested in things of the spirit. “Rich 


in goods but ragged in spirit,” says President Nixon. 
This may be true of some of us. But does materialism 
have to be all bad? During the university and labor 
strikes in Paris a year ago, the Simca plant kept 


open. The needs of their workers had been antici- 


pated. And many of us, from the days of our youth, 
have been quietly working to improve the lots of our 
fellowman. While we have made mistakes, I am 


afraid the next generations will make the same ones 


they accuse us of making, and it frightens me. 

In the 30s, the chicken in every pot and two cars 
in every garage were symbols of success. But it was 
a sort of shorthand. To go from chicken to caviar 
was not the goal. The chicken in the pot, then, was 
like giving free lunches to a hungry child at school 
today. We assumed that when a person was no longer 
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gents. This problem of leisure will grow rather than 
lessen in the years to come. Dr. Seymour Halleck, 
one of our eminent psychiatrists of today sums it up 
in this technological jargon: 


“Affluence without a tradition of service, without a 
sense of responsibility, and without a social purpose, 
leaves our younger people in a vacuum of boredom and 
despair. As the pressures for economic security have 
diminished, the affluent student has been deprived of 
a major involvement.” 


When our generation realized that it had not 
placed enough emphasis on the intangibles of life, 
the things of the spirit, we tried to remedy the situa- 
tion. And we learned, as this generation will, that it 
Is easier to put a chicken in every pot, and feed a 
hungry child for lunch at school, than it is to nourish 
the spirit. 

In some ways it was a case of too little and too 
late. Adult courses have been added to curriculums 
to enrich leisure; community colleges and junior 
colleges are furnishing education for a larger group. 
While there was consensus about the need for educa- 
tion (which some called the “religion” of the 20th 
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century) consensus about the nature of education 
was lacking. Dialogue gave way to diatribe in the 
universities and in the urban schools when people 
met to discuss the plans for healing the problems. 

We breathed new life into a time-honored word 
from our Constitution. Rights replaced the Golden 
Rule as we tried to solve the problems of injustice 
and inequality. Again, in the abstract, we’re all for 
them. But we are still learning that one man’s rights 
may conflict with another’s; that individual rights 
may impinge on institutional rights, and vice versa. 
A whole new galaxy of problems come floating out 
of Pandora’s box. Again dialogue gave way to dia- 
tribe, even to violence. 

To protect the “rights” of a minority group in the 
public schools, prayers were abolished. How much 
better if the children growing up to face the widening 
problems of the world today had learned prayers of 
many faiths, rather than none. And in the Church, 
the sanctuary of things of the spirit, new schisms 
have appeared between those who wish to go to 
Church quietly to worship together with friends, and 


Oberlin’s theologians, Kemper Fullerton, saw a child 
as experiencing wonder with innocence and curi- 
osity. This curiosity whetted a desire for a knowledge 
and as we learned 


“the wonder with which we learn .. . prompts 
acquisition of knowledge ... But in the end, the won- 
der with which we contemplate life and its mysteries 
is the wonder of awe, with knowledge transfigured 
into spiritual insight which leads to adoration and 
worship.” 


Perhaps the trip to the moon triggered a feeling 
of wonder in us. Again, in our own living rooms, we 
saw combined all we, as a people, have learned in 
science, plus the harnessing of great power with 
great precision, and felt the awesome wonder that 
man with all this knowledge has hardly scratched 
the surface of the majesty of the Universe. We 
realized that our knowledge was minimal and the 
feeling of the Majesty of God and creation came 
rolling back. For a fleeting moment we became one 
with the heroes in our living room who could bring 
such magic about. 


those who see the pulpit as the jumping off place for 
lectures on civil rights and social action. 

So our involvement has spawned diatribes which 
have added to the erosion of the spirit. Nevertheless 
we cannot give up involvement but must hope the 
next generation will learn from our mistakes. The 
SDS and other radical campus groups have already 
learned one thing from us: it is not the goal but the 
making of plans to influence the goal which cause 
discussion in the group. They are united as they tear 
down. When faced with how to rebuild, divisiveness 
becomes apparent. 

Is Mr. Ferlinghetti’s solution of a rebirth of 
wonder the answer? Wonder is a mystery. To ex- 
perience it, one must always have awareness. Won- 
der does not appear to one who has fallen asleep. (It 
can come to the educated and uneducated.) It can 
come to one of any age, at any time, alone or in a 
group. One should be able to feel it at all ages. We 
all can think back to the magic of Christmas when 
we were children—the wonder of it before we grew 
older and Christmas became too commercialized. 
Wonder can come to all colors and all faiths. One of 
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How do we hold on to this feeling of wonder we 
had? I don’t know. Heroes for the young to follow 
are not like the heroes of old. Heroes appear now in 
our living rooms and even with their light blue shirts 
and makeup they appear more like human beings 
full of frailities like ourselves than God. Their lives 
as heroes are shorter. Lindbergh was a hero for 
years. How many of us can give the names of the 
three in that space ship on the moon trip? 

Louis Armstrong says, “When you got to ask 
what it is, you never get to know.” 

Perhaps the secret lies in the verses of a very old 
carol or spiritual which some of you may know. 


In the early morning as I went my way 
I saw a fallen tree gone to decay 

But a little violet had found its shade 
And in the coolness its home had made. 


As I journeyed onward in the noonday heat 

A great rock blocked the path before my feet 
But from its shade there gushed a cooling spring 
It quenched my thirst and made my heart to sing. 
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Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane, ’53 


1920-1969 


“HE WAS strong, intelligent, 
eloquent and valiant—a man of 
the highest character and ideals. 
Dedicated to the cause of freedom 
for his own country, he was in 
every sense a citizen of the world. 


Men everywhere who believe in and 


fight for political and intellectual 
freedom have suffered a 
grievous loss.”’ 

George Simpson, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, read 
these words as part of a memorial 
resolution passed by the faculty 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
Feb. 4, 1969, the day after the 
assassination of his former student, 
Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane, ’53, 
guerilla leader, intellectual and 
patriot of Mozambique. 

Death came to Eduardo 
Mondlane in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, not many miles from 
where he was born in June 1920, 
the son of a Mozambique chieftain. 
He was slain when a time bomb 
exploded under his chair at the 
headquarters of his movement 
to wrest Mozambique from the 
Portuguese. He had been in his 
native country since 1963 when he 
was elected president of the 
Mozambique Liberation Front 
(FRELIMO). 

Mondlane was teaching at the 
University of Syracuse prior to his 
election and said of his 
resignation there: 

“Even though I love university 
life more than anything else 
in the world, I have decided to 
dedicate the rest of my life to the 
liberation struggle until the 
independence of my country.” 

In his own biography, written 
in 1966, he had said that he first 
became interested in politics when 
his mothers (his father had three 
wives and he was one of 16 
children) talked of ‘oppression 
perpetuated by the Portuguese 
colonialists.”’ He recalled that his 
brothers ran away to South 
Africa to avoid being forced to 
work for local farmers, plantation 


owners or the government at 
“almost no pay at all.’”’ The women 
left at home were often put in 

jail because their sons were not 
sending their annual head taxes. 

His interest in Western-type 
education was stimulated by his 
own mother who insisted that he go 
to school to “‘understand the 
witchcraft of the white man and 
thus be able to fight against him.” 
He was expelled from South Africa 
in 1949 and organized the first 
Mozambican student union whose 
leaders were later imprisoned 
by the Portuguese. 

He entered Oberlin in 1951 as 
a junior, received his A.M. and 
Ph.D. at Northwestern where he 
met and married Janet Rae 
Johnson. They had three children, 
Eduardo Jr., Chude and Nyeleti. 
Prior to teaching at Syracuse 
he worked for the Trusteeship 
Department of the United Nations. 
The photo shows him as he 
presented FRELIMO’s case before 
a U.N. committee meeting 
in Dar es Salaam. 

The Rev. Edward A. Hawley, ’53 
(lower photo) preached at the 
state funeral for his classmate and 
close friend. He also had officiated 
at the Mondlanes’ wedding in 
1956. President Julius K. Nyerere 
and his two vice presidents 
headed the 5,000 mourners at the 
funeral. Busloads of FRELIMO 
supporters were present to pay 
final tribute to their fallen leader. 

“He laid down his life for the 
truth that man was made for 
dignity and self-determination,”’ 
the Rev. Mr. Hawley said. 

An Eduardo Mondlane Memorial 
Fund has been created by 
members of the Class of 1953. 
Specific designation for use of 
the fund is in the process of being 
determined by a committee chaired 
by Mrs. John Elder (Anne Cartnell). 
Contributions to the Fund may 
be sent to the Treasurer’s Office, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, 

Ohio 44074. 
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HE CRY has been heard on many a campus 
this year. It came from the campus neigh- 
borhood, from state legislatures, from cor- 
porations trying to recruit students as em- 
_ ployees, from the armed services, from the donors of 
funds, from congressional committees, from church 
groups, from the press, and even from the police: 

“*Who’s in charge there?”’ 

Surprisingly the cry also came from “‘inside’’ the 
colleges and universities—from students and alumni, 
from faculty members and administrators, and even 
from presidents and trustees: 

“‘Who’s in charge here?” 

And there was, on occasion, this variation: “‘Who 
should be in charge here?”’ 


TRANGE QUESTIONS to ask about these highly 
organized institutions of our highly organ- 
ized society? A sign, as some have said, that 
our colleges and universities are hopelessly 

chaotic, that they need more “‘direction,” that they 
have lagged behind other institutions of our society 
in organizing themselves into smooth-running, 
efficient mechanisms? 

Or do such explanations miss the point? Do they 
overlook much of the complexity and subtlety (and 
perhaps some of the genius) of America’s higher 
educational enterprise? 

It is important to try to know. 


A Special Report 


Who's 
in 
Charge? 


Trustees... presidents... faculty... students, past and present: 


who governs this society that we call ‘the academic community’? 


Here is one reason: 

> Nearly 7-million students are now enrolled in 
the nation’s colleges and universities. Eight years 
hence, the total will have rocketed past 9.3-million. 
The conclusion is inescapable: what affects our col- 
leges and universities will affect unprecedented 
numbers of our people—and, in unprecedented 
ways, the American character. 

Here is another: 

> ‘The campus reverberates today perhaps in 
part because so many have come to regard [it] as 
the most promising of all institutions for developing 
cures for society’s ills.” [Lloyd H. Elhott, president 
of George Washington University | 

Here is another: 

> “Men must be discriminating appraisers of 
their society, knowing coolly and precisely what it is 
about society that thwarts or limits them and there- 
fore needs modification. 

‘‘And so they must be discriminating protectors 
of their institutions, preserving those features that 
nourish and strengthen them and make them more 
free.” [John W. Gardner, at Cornell University] 

But who appraises our colleges and universities? 
Who decides whether (and how) they need modify- 
ing? Who determines what features to preserve; 
which features ‘‘nourish and strengthen them and 
make them more free?” In short: 

Who’s in charge there? 


Who’s in Charge —I 
The ‘Trustees 


Copyright 1969 
by Editorial Projects for Education, Inc. 


Y THE LETTER of the law, the people in- q 
charge of our colleges and universities are 
the trustees or regents—25,000 of them, 
according to the educated guess of their | 

principal national organization, the Association of 
Governing Boards. 

“In the long history of higher education in 
America,” said one astute observer recently, 
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“trustees have seldom been cast in a heroic role.” 
For decades they have been blamed for whatever 
faults people have found with the nation’s colleges 
and universities. 

Trustees have been charged, variously, with 
representing the older generation, the white Lace: 
religious orthodoxy, political powerholders, business 
and economic conservatism—in short, The Estab- 
lishment. Other critics—among them orthodox 
theologians, political powerholders, business and 
economic conservatives—have accused trustees of 
not being Establishment enough. 

On occasion they have earned the criticisms. In 
the early days of American higher education, when 
most colleges were associated with churches, the 
trustees were usually clerics with stern ideas of what 
should and should not be taught in a church-related 
institution. They intruded freely in curriculums, 
courses, and the behavior of students and faculty 
members. 

On many Protestant campuses, around the turn 
of the century, the clerical influence was lessened 
and often withdrawn. Clergymen on their boards of 
trustees were replaced, in many instances, by 
businessmen, as the colleges and universities sought 


trustees who could underwrite their solvency. As 


state systems of higher education were founded, they 
too were put under the control of lay regents or 
trustees. 
_ Trustee-faculty conflicts grew. Infringements of 
academic freedom led to the founding, in 1915, of 
the American Association of University Professors. 
Through the association, faculty members developed 
and gained wide acceptance of strong principles of 
academic freedom and tenure. The conflicts eased — 
but even today many faculty members watch their 
institution’s board of trustees guardedly. 

In the past several years, on some campuses, 
trustees have come under new kinds of attack. 

> At one university, students picketed a meeting 
of the governing board because two of its members, 
they said, led companies producing weapons used in 
the war in Vietnam. 

> On another campus, students (joined by some 
faculty members) charged that college funds had 
been invested in companies operating in racially 
divided South Africa. The investments, said the 
students, should be canceled; the board of trustees 
should be censured. 

> At a Catholic institution, two years ago, most 
students and faculty members went on strike be- 
cause the trustees (comprising 33 clerics and 11 lay- 


men) had dismissed a liberal theologian from the 
faculty. The board reinstated him, and the strike 
ended. A year ago the board was reconstituted to 
consist of 15 clerics and 15 laymen. (A similar shift 
to laymen on their governing boards is taking place 
at many Catholic colleges and universities.) 

> A state college president, ordered by his 
trustees to reopen his racially troubled campus, re- 
signed because, he said, he could not “reconcile 
effectively the conflicts between the trustees”? and 
other groups at his institution. 


OW DO MOST TRUSTEES measure up to 
their responsibilities? How do they react 
to the lightning-bolts of criticism that, 
by their position, they naturally attract? 

We have talked in recent months with scores of 
trustees and have collected the written views of 
many others. Our conclusion: With some notable 
(and often highly vocal) exceptions, both the 
breadth and depth of many trustees’ understanding 
of higher education’s problems, including the touch- 
iness of their own position, are greater than most 
people suspect. 

Many boards of trustees, we found, are showing 
deep concern for the views of students and are going 
to extraordinary lengths to know them better. In- 
creasing numbers of boards are rewriting their 
by-laws to include students (as well as faculty 
members) in their membership. 

William S. Paley, chairman of cgs and a trustee 
of Columbia University, said after the student out- 
breaks on that troubled campus: 

“The university may seem [to students] like just 
one more example of the establishment’s trying to 
run their lives without consulting them. . . . It is 
essential that we make it possible for students to 
work for the correction of such conditions legitimate- 
ly and effectively rather than compulsively and 
violently. ... 

‘Legally the university is the board of trustees, 
but actually it is very largely the community of 
teachers and students. That a board of trustees 
should commit a university community to policies 
and actions without the components of that com- 
munity participating in discussions leading to such 
commitments has become obsolete and unworkable.” 

Less often than one might expect, considering 
some of the provocations, did we find boards of 
trustees giving “‘knee-jerk’”’ reactions even to the 
most extreme demands presented to them. Not very 
long ago, most boards might have rejected such 


The role of higher education’ s trustees often is misinterpreted and misunderstood 


As others seck a greater voue, presidents are natural targets for their attack 


demands out of hand; no longer. James M. Hester, 


the president of New York University, described the 


change: 

“To the activist mind, the fact that our board 
of trustees is legally entrusted with the property and 
privileges of operating an educational institution is 
more an affront than an acceptable fact. What is 
considered relevant is what is called the social 
reality, not the legal authority. 

“A decade ago the reaction of most trustees and 
presidents to assertions of this kind was a forceful 
statement of the rights and responsibilities of a 
private institution to do as it sees fit. While faculty 
control over the curriculum and, in many cases, 
student discipline was delegated by most boards 
long before, the power of the trustees to set university 
policy in other areas and to control the institution 
financially was unquestioned. 

“Ten years ago authoritarian answers to radical 
questions were frequently given with confidence. 
Now, however, authoritarian answers, which often 
provide emotional release when contemplated, some- 
how seem inappropriate when delivered.” 


S A RESULT, trustees everywhere are re-exam- 
ining their role in the governance of 
colleges and universities, and changes 
seem certain. Often the changes will be 

subtle, perhaps consisting of a shift in attitude, as 
President Hester suggested. But they will be none 
the less profound. 

In the process it seems likely that trustees, as 
Vice-Chancellor Ernest L. Boyer of the State Uni- 
versity of New York put it, will “recognize that the 
college is not only a place where past achievements 
are preserved and transmitted, but also a place 
where the conventional wisdom is constantly sub- 
jected to merciless scrutiny.” 

Mr. Boyer continued: 

‘“A board member who accepts this fact will 
remain poised when surrounded by cross-currents of 
controversy. . . . He will come to view friction as an 
essential ingredient in the life of a university, and 
vigorous debate not as a sign of decadence, but of 
robust health. 

‘“‘And, in recognizing these facts for himself, the 
trustee will be equipped to do battle when the 
college—and implicitly the whole enterprise of 
higher education—is threatened by earnest primi- 
tives, single-minded fanatics, or calculating dema- 
gogues.”’ 


HO’S IN CHARGE? Every eight years, 

on the average, the members of a 

college or university board must 

provide a large part of the answer 
by reaching, in Vice-Chancellor Boyer’s words, 
“the most crucial decision a trustee will ever be 
called upon to make.” 

They must choose a new president for the place 
and, as they have done with his predecessors, dele- 
gate much of their authority to him. 

The task is not easy. At any given moment, it has 
been estimated, some 300 colleges and universities 
in the United States are looking for presidents. ‘The 
qualifications are high, and the requirements are so 
exacting that many top-flight persons to. whom a 
presidency is offered turn down the job. 

As the noise and violence level of campus protests 
has risen in recent years, the search for presidents 
has grown more difficult—and the turndowns more 
frequent. 


“Fellow targets,’ a speaker at a meeting of col- — 


lege presidents and other administrators called his 
audience last fall. The audience laughed nervously. 
The description, they knew, was all too accurate. 
“Even in the absence of strife and disorder, 
academic administrators are the men caught in the 
middle as the defenders—and, altogether too often 
these days, the beleaguered defenders—of institu- 
tional integrity,’ Logan Wilson, president of the 
American Council on Education, has said. ‘‘Al- 
though college or university presidencies are still 


highly respected positions in our society, growing — 


numbers of campus malcontents seem bent on doing 
everything they can to harass and discredit the 
performers of these key roles.” ae 

This is unfortunate—the more so because the 
harassment frequently stems from a deep misunder- 
standing of the college administrator’s function. 

The most successful administrators cast them- 
selves in a “staff” or “service” role, with the well- 
being of the faculty and students their central con- 
cern. Assuming such a role often takes a large 
measure of stamina and goodwill. At many in- 
stitutions, both faculty members and students ha- 
bitually blame administrators for whatever ails them 
—and it is hard for even the most dedicated of ad- 
ministrators to remember that they and the faculty- 
student critics are on the same side. 

‘Without administrative leadership,” philosopher 
Sidney Hook has observed, “‘every institution . . - 
runs down hill. The greatness of a university consists 
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A college’s heart is its faculty. What part should it have mn TUNNINE the place? 


predominantly in the greatness of its faculty. But 
faculties . . . do not themselves build great faculties. 
To build great faculties, administrative leadership 
is essential.” 

Shortly after the start of this academic year, 
however, the American Council on Education re- 
leased the results of a survey of what 2,040 ad- 
ministrators, trustees, faculty members, and students 
foresaw for higher education in the 1970’s. Most 
thought “the authority of top administrators in 
making broad policy decisions will be significantly 
eroded or diffused.” And three out of four faculty 
members said they found the prospect “desirable.” 

Who’s in charge? Clearly the answer to that 
question changes with every passing day. 


ITH IT ALL, the job of the president 

has grown to unprecedented propor- 

tions. The old responsibilities of lead- 

ing the faculty and students have 
proliferated. The new responsibilities of money- 
raising and business management have been heaped 
on top of them. The brief span of the typical presi- 
dency—about eight years—testifies to the roughness 
of the task. 

Yet a president and his administration very often 
exert a decisive influence in governing a college or 
university. One president can set a pace and tone 
that invigorate an entire institution. Another presi- 
dent can enervate it. 

At Columbia University, for instance, following 
last year’s disturbances there, an impartial fact- 
finding commission headed by Archibald Cox traced 
much of the unrest among students and faculty 


members to ‘‘Columbia’s organization and style of 


administration”’: 

“The administration of Columbia’s affairs too 
often conveyed an attitude of authoritarianism and 
invited distrust. In part, the appearance resulted 
from style; for example, it gave affront to read that 
an influential university official was no more in- 
terested in student opinion on matters of intense 
concern to students than he was in their taste for 
strawberries. 

‘“‘In part, the appearance reflected the true state 
of affairs. .. . The president was unwilling to sur- 
render absolute disciplinary powers. In addition, 
government by improvisation seems to have been 
not an exception, but the rule.” 

At San Francisco State College, last December, 
the leadership of Acting President S. I. Hayakawa, 


whether one approved it or not, was similarly de- 
cisive. He confronted student demonstrators, prom- 
ised to suspend any faculty members or students 
who disrupted the campus, reopened the institution 
under police protection, and then considered the 
dissidents’ demands. 

But looking ahead, he said, “We must eventually 
put campus discipline in the hands of responsible 
faculty and student groups who will work coopera- 
tively with administrations... .” 


HO’S IN CHARGE? “‘However the power 

mixture may be stirred,” says Dean 

W. Donald Bowles of American Uni- 

versity, ‘‘in an institution aspiring to 
quality, the role of the faculty remains central. No 
president can prevail indefinitely without at least 
the tacit support of the faculty. Few deans will last 
more than a year or two if the faculty does not 
approve their policies.” 

The power of the faculty in the academic ac- 
tivities of a college or university has long been recog- 
nized. Few boards of trustees would seriously con- 
sider infringing on the faculty’s authority over what 
goes on in the classroom. As for the college or 
university president, he almost always would agree 
with McGeorge Bundy, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, that he is, ‘‘on academic matters, the agent 
and not the master of the faculty.” 

A joint statement by three major organizations 
representing trustees, presidents, and professors has 
spelled out the faculty’s role in governing a college 
or university. It says, in part: 

“The faculty has primary responsibility for such 
fundamental areas as curriculum, subject matter. 
and methods of instruction, research, faculty status, 
and those aspects of student life which relate to the 
educational process. 

“On these matters, the power of review or final 
decision lodged in the governing board or delegated 
by it to the president should be exercised adversely 
only in exceptional circumstances. .. . 

“The faculty sets the requirements for the degrees 
offered in course, determines when the requirements 
have been met, and authorizes the president and 
board to grant the degrees thus achieved. 

“Faculty status and related matters are primarily 
a faculty responsibility. This area includes appoint- 
ments, reappointments, decisions not to reappoint, 
promotions, the granting of tenure, and dismissal. — 
... The governing board and president should, on 
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questions of faculty status, as in other matters where 
_the faculty has primary responsibility, concur with 
the faculty judgment except in rare instances and 
for compelling reasons which should be stated in 
detail. 

“The faculty should actively participate in the 
determination of policies and procedures governing 
salary increases... . 

“Agencies for faculty participation in the govern- 
ment of the college or university should be estab- 
lished at each level where faculty responsibility is 
Pececnt. ow. 

Few have quarreled with the underlying reason 
for such faculty autonomy: the protection of aca- 
demic freedom. But some thoughtful observers of the 
college and university scene think some way must be 
found to prevent an undesirable side effect: the 
perpetuation of comfortable ruts, in which individ- 
ual faculty members might prefer to preserve the 
status quo rather than approve changes that the 
welfare of their students, their institutions, and 
society might demand. 

The president of George Washington University, 
Lloyd H. Elliott, put it this way last fall: 

“Under the banner of academic freedom, [the 
individual professor’s] authority for his own course 
has become an almost unchallenged right. He has 
been not only free to ignore suggestions for change, 
but licensed, it is assumed, to prevent any change 
he himself does not choose. 

“Even in departments where courses are sequen- 
tial, the individual professor chooses the degree to 
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which he will accommodate his 
course to others in the sequence. 
The question then becomes: What ~ 
restructuring is possible or desirable 
within the context of the professor’s _ 
academic freedom?” 
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NOTHER PHENOMENON has af- 
fected the faculty’s role _ 
in governing the colleges 
and universities in recent 

years. Louis T. Benezet, president 
of the Claremont Graduate School 
and University Center, describes it 
thus: one 

“Socially, the greatest change that | 
has taken place on the American campus is the pro- 
fessionalization of the faculty. . . . The pattern of 
faculty activity both inside and outside the institution 
has changed accordingly. 

“The original faculty corporation was the univer-— 
sity. It is now quite unstable, composed of mobile 
professors whose employment depends on regional 
or national conditions in their field, rather than on 
an organic relationship to their institution and even 


less on the relationship to their administrative 


heads... .. 


“With such powerful changes at work strengthen- 


ing the professor as a specialist, it has become more 


difficult to pata faculty ae aeepabutty for edu- 
cational policy.” 

Said Columbia trustee William S. Paley: “It has 
been my own observation that faculties tend to as- 
sume the attitude that they are a detached ar- 
bitrating force between students on one hand and 


administrators on the other, with no immediate 
responsibility for the university as a whole.” 


ET IN THEORY, at least, faculty members 
seem to favor the idea of taking a greater 
part in governing their colleges and 
universities. In the American Council on 


_ Education’s survey of predictions for the 1970's, 


99 per cent of the faculty members who responded 
said such participation was “‘highly desirable” or 
“‘essential.”” Three out of four said it was ‘‘almost 


certain” or ‘‘very likely” to develop. (Eight out of 
_ ten administrators agreed that greater faculty par- 


ticipation was desirable, although they were con- 


4 siderably less optimistic about its coming about.) 


In another survey by the American Council on 


_ Education, Archie R. Dykes—now chancellor of the 
University of Tennessee at Martin—interviewed 


106 faculty members at a large midwestern univer- 


_sity to get their views on helping to run the in- 


stitution. He found ‘‘a pervasive ambivalence in 


- faculty attitudes toward participation in decision- 
_ making.” 


Faculty members “‘indicated the faculty should 


have a strong, active, and influential role in de- 


- cisions,” but “‘revealed a strong reticence to give the 


time such a role would require,” Mr. Dykes re- 
ported. “‘Asserting that faculty participation is es- 
sential, they placed participation at the bottom of 


the professional priority list and deprecated their 
_ colleagues who do participate.”’ 


Kramer Rohfleisch, a history professor at San 
_ Diego State College, put it this way at a meeting of 
the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities: “If we do shoulder this burden [of 


academic governance] to excess, just who will tend 


the academic store, do the teaching, and extend the 
range of human knowledge?” 
The report of a colloquium at Teachers College, 


New York, took a different view: “Future encoun- 
ters [on the campuses] may be even less likely of 
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resolution than the present difficulties unless both 
faculty members and students soon gain widened 
perspectives on issues of university governance.” 


HO’S IN CHARGE? Today a new group 
has burst into the picture: the col- 
lege and university students them- 
selves. 

The issues arousing students have been numerous. 
Last academic year, a nationwide survey by Educa- 
tional Testing Service found, the Number 1 cause 
of student unrest was the war in Vietnam; it caused 
protests at 34 per cent of the 859 four-year colleges 
and universities studied. The second most frequent 
cause of unrest was dormitory regulations. This 
year, many of the most violent campus demonstra- 
tions have centered on civil rights. 

In many instances the stated issues were the real 
causes of student protest. In others they provided 
excuses to radical students whose aims were less the 
correction of specific ills or the reform of their col- 
leges and universities than the destruction of the 
political and social system as a whole. It is impor- 
tant to differentiate the two, and a look at the 
dramatis personae can be instructive in doing so. 

T THE LEFT—the ‘‘New Left,’ not to be con- 
fused with old-style liberalism—is Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, whose 
leaders often use the issue of university 

reform to mobilize support from their fellow students 
and to “‘radicalize’’ them. The major concern of 
sps is not with the colleges and universities per se, 
but with American society as a whole. 

“Tt is basically impossible to have an honest 
university in a dishonest society,” said the chairman 
of sps at Columbia, Mark Rudd, in what was a fairly 
representative statement of the sps attitude. Last 
year’s turmoil at Columbia, in his view, was im- 
mensely valuable as a way of educating students 
and the public to the “corrupt and exploitative” 
nature of U.S. society. 

“‘Tt’s as if you had reformed Heidelberg in 1938,” 
an sps member is likely to say, in explanation of his 
philosophy. ‘““You would still have had Hitler’s 
Germany outside the university walls.” 

The sps was founded in 1962. Today it is a loosely 
organized group with some 35,000 members, on 
about 350 campuses. Nearly everyone who has 
studied the sps phenomenon agrees its members are 
highly idealistic and very bright. ‘Their idealism has 
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led them to a disappointment with the society 
around them, and they have concluded it is corrupt. 

Most sps members disapprove of the Russian 
experience with socialism, but they seem to admire 
the Cuban brand. Recently, however, members re-- 
turning from visits to Cuba have appeared disil- 
lusioned by repressive measures they have seen the 
government applying there. } 

The meetings of sps—and, to a large extent, the. 
activities of the national organization, generally— 
have an improvisational quality about them. This 
often carries over into the sps view of the future. 
“‘We can’t explain what form the society will take 
after the revolution,” a member will say. ““We’ll 
just have to wait and see how it develops.” 

In recent months the sps outlook has become in- 
creasingly bitter. Some observers, noting the escala- 
tion in militant rhetoric coming from sps head- 
quarters in Chicago, fear the radical movement soon 
may adopt a more openly aggressive strategy. 

Still, it is doubtful that sps, in its present state of 
organization, would be capable of any sustained,_ 
concerted assault on the institutions of society. The 
organization is diffuse, and its members have a 
strong antipathy toward authority. They dislike 
carrying out orders, whatever the source. 


. 


AR MORE INFLUENTIAL in the long run, most 
observers believe, will be the U.S. National 
Student Association. In the current spectrum. 
of student activism on the campuses, leaders 
of the NsA consider their members “‘moderates,”’ not 
radicals. A former Nsa_ president, Edward Ag 
Schwartz, explains the difference: : 

“The moderate student says, ‘We'll go on strike, 
rather than burn the buildings down.’ ” 

The nsa is the national organization of elected 
student governments on nearly 400 campuses. Its 
Washington office shows an increasing efficiency 
and militancy—a reflection, perhaps, of the fact that 
many college students take student government 
much more seriously, today, than in the past. 

The nsa talks of ‘student power” and works at it: 
more student participation in the decision-making 
at the country’s colleges and universities. And it 
wants changes in the teaching process and the 
traditional curriculum. 

In pursuit of these goals, the nsa sends advisers 
around the country to help student governments 
with their battles. The advisers often urge the 
students to take their challenges to authority to the 
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courts, and the nsa’s central office maintains an 
up-to-date file of precedent cases and judicial 
decisions. 

A major aim of nsA this year is reform of the 
_ academic process. With a $315,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the association has established a 
center for educational reform, which encourages 
students to set up their own classes as alternative 
models, demonstrating to the colleges and univer- 
sities the kinds of learning that students consider 
_ worthwhile. 

The Ford grant, say NnsA officials, will be used to 
“generate quiet revolutions instead of ugly ones” 
on college campuses. The nsa today is an organiza- 
tion that wants to reform society from within, 
rather than destroy it and then try to rebuild. 

Also in the picture are organizations of militant 
_ Negro students, such as the Congress for the Unity 
of Black Students, whose founding sessions at Shaw 
University last spring drew 78 delegates from 37 
colleges and universities. The congress is intended 
as a campus successor to the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. It will push for courses on 
- the history, culture, art, literature, and music of 
Negroes. Its founders urged students to pursue their 
goals without interfering with the orderly operation 
of their colleges or jeopardizing their own academic 
activities. (Some other organizations of black students 
are considerably more militant.) 

And, as a ‘“‘constructive alternative to the disrup- 
tive approach,” an organization called Associated 
_ Student Governments of the U.S.A. claims a mem- 
bership of 150 student governments and proclaims 
that it has “no political intent or purpose,” only 
“the sharing of ideas about student government.” 

These are some of the principal national groups. 
In addition, many others exist as purely local or- 
ganizations, concerned with only one campus or 
specific issues. 


XCEPT FOR THOSE whose aim is outright dis- 
ruption for disruption’s sake, many such 
student reformers are gaining a respectful 
hearing from college and university ad- 

-ministrators, faculty members, and trustees—even 

as the more radical militants are meeting greater 

resistance. And increasing numbers of institutions 
have devised, or are seeking, ways of making the 
students a part of the campus decision-making 


process. é 
It isn’t easy. ‘The problem of constructive student 


emotionally) and detached (physically), alumni can be a great and healthy force 


participation—participation that gets down to the 
‘nitty-gritty’ —is of course difficult,” Dean C. Peter 
Magrath of the University of Nebraska’s College of 
Arts and Sciences has written. “Students are birds 
of passage who usually lack the expertise and 
sophistication to function effectively on complex 
university affairs until their junior and senior years. 
Within a year or two they graduate, but the ad- 
ministration and faculty are left with the policies 
they helped devise. A student generation lasts for 
four years; colleges and universities are more 
permanent.”’ i 

Yale University’s President Kingman Brewster, 
testifying before the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, gave these four 
‘prescriptions’ for peaceful student involvement: 

> Free expression must be ‘absolutely guaran- 
teed, no matter how critical or demonstrative it 
may be.”’ 

> Students must have an opportunity to take 
part in “the shaping and direction of the programs, 
activities, and regulations which affect them.” 3 

> Channels of communication must be kept 
open. ““The freedom of student expression must be 
matched by a willingness to listen seriously.” 

> The student must be treated as an individual, 
with ‘‘considerable latitude to design his own 
program and way of life.” 

With such guidelines, accompanied by positive 
action to give students a voice in the college and 
university affairs that concern them, many observers 
think a genuine solution to student unrest may be 
attainable. And many think the students’ contribu- 
tion to college and university governance will be 
substantial, and that the nation’s institutions of 
higher learning will be the better for it. 

“Personally,” says Otis A. Singletary, vice-chan- 
cellor for academic affairs at the University of 
Texas, ‘‘my suspicion is that in university reform, 
the students are going to make a real impact on the 
improvement of undergraduate teaching.” 

Says Morris B. Abram, president of Brandeis 
University: ‘“Today’s students are physically, emo- 
tionally, and educationally more mature than my 
generation at the same age. Moreover, they have 
become perceptive social critics of society. ‘The re- 
formers among them far outnumber the disrupters. 
There is little reason to suppose that... 
the opportunity, [they] will not infuse good judg- 
ment into decisions about the rules governing their 
lives in this community.” 
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A college or university can be governed well only by a sense of ats community 


HO’S IN CHARGE? Trustees and ad- 
ministrators, faculty members and 
students. Any other answer—any 
authoritarian answer from one of 
the groups alone, any call from outside for more 
centralization of authority to restore ‘order’ to 
the campuses—misses the point of the academic 
enterprise as it has developed in the United States. 

The concept of that enterprise echoes the European 
idea of a community of scholars—self-governing, 
self-determining—teachers and students sharing the 
goal of pursuing knowledge. But it adds an idea that 
from the outset was uniquely American: the belief 
that our colleges and universities must not be self- 
centered and ingrown, but must serve society. 

This idea accounts for putting the ultimate legal 
authority for our colleges and universities in the 
hands of the trustees or regents. They represent the 
view of the larger, outside interest in the institu- 
tions: the interest of churches, of governments, of the 
people. And, as a part of the college or university’s 
government, they represent the institution to the 
public: defending it against attack, explaining its 
case to legislatures, corporations, labor unions, 
church groups, and millions of individual citizens. 

Each group in the campus community has its own 
interests, for which it speaks. Each has its own 
authority to govern itself, which it exercises. Each 
has an interest in the institution as a whole, which 
it expresses. Each, ideally, recognizes the interests of 
the others, as well as the common cause. 

That last, difficult requirement, of course, is 
where the process encounters the greatest risk of 
breakdown. 

‘‘Almost any proposal for major innovation in the 
universities today runs head-on into the opposition 
of powerful vested interests,” John W. Gardner has 
observed. ‘‘And the problem is compounded by the 
fact that all of us who have grown up in the aca- 
demic world are skilled in identifying our vested 
interests with the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, 
so that any attack on them is, by definition, 
subversive.” 

In times of stress, the risk of a breakdown is 
especially great. Such times have enveloped us all, 
in recent years. The breakdowns have occurred, on 
some Campuses—at times spectacularly. 

Whenever they happen, cries are heard for 
abolishing the system. Some demand that campus 
authority be gathered into the hands of a few, who 
would then tighten discipline and curb dissent. 
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Others—at the other end of the spectrum—demand 


the destruction of the whole enterprise, without 
proposing any alternatives. 

If the colleges and universities survive these 
demands, it will be because reason again has taken 
hold. Men and women who would neither destroy 
the system nor prevent needed reforms in it are 
hard at work on nearly every campus in America, 
seeking ways to keep the concept of the academic 
community strong, innovative, and workable. 

The task is tough, demanding, and likely to con- 
tinue for years to come. “For many professors,” 
said the president of Cornell University, James A. 
Perkins, at a convocation of alumni, ‘“‘the time re- 
quired to regain a sense of campus community... 
demands painful choices.” But wherever that sense 
has been lost or broken down, regaining it is 
essential. 

The alternatives are unacceptable. “‘If this com- 
munity forgets itself and its common stake and 
destiny,” John Caffrey has written, “there are 
powers outside that community who will be only 
too glad to step in and manage for us.”’ Chancellor 
Samuel B. Gould, of the State University of New 
York, put it in these words to a committee of the 
state legislature: 

‘This tradition of internal governance... must— 
at all cost—be preserved. Any attempt, however 
well-intentioned, to ignore trustee authority or to 
undermine the university’s own patterns of opera- 
tion, will vitiate the spirit of the institution and, in 
time, kill the very thing it seeks to preserve.” — 
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HO’S IN CHARGE THERE? The jigsaw 


puzzle, put together on the preced- 


ing page, shows the participants: 


trustees, administrators, professors, 
students, ex-students. But a piece is missing. It must 
be supplied, if the answer to our question is to be 
accurate and complete: 

It is the American people themselves. By direct 
and indirect means, on both public and private 
colleges and universities, they exert an influence 
that few of them suspect. 

The people wield their greatest power through 
governments. For the present year, through the 50 
states, they have appropriated more than $5-billion 
in tax funds for college and university operating 
expenses alone. This is more than three times the 
$1.5-billion of only eight years ago. As an expression 
of the people’s decision-making power in higher 
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education, nothing could be more. eloquent. 
Through the federal government, the public’s 
power to chart the course of our colleges and uni- 


ically. How the federal government has spent 
money throughout U.S. higher education has 
changed the colleges and universities in a way that 
few could have visualized a quarter-century ago. 

Here is a hard look at what this influence has 
meant. It was written by Clark Kerr for the 
Brookings Institution’s ‘‘Agenda for the Nation,” 
presented to the Nixon administration: 

**Power is allocated with money,” he wrote. 

“The day is largely past of the supremacy of the 
autocratic president, the all-powerful chairman of 
the board, the feared chairman of the state appro- 
priations committee, the financial patron saint, the 
all-wise foundation executive guiding higher educa- 
tion into new directions, the wealthy alumnus with 
his pet projects, the quiet but effective representa- 
tives of the special interests. This shift of power can 
_ be seen and felt on almost every campus. ‘Twenty 

years of federal impact has been the decisive in- 

- fluence in bringing it about. 
_ “Decisions are being made in more places, and 
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versities has been demonstrated even more dramat-: 
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Simultaneously, much power is held by ‘outsiders’ usually unaware of their role 


more of these places are external to the campus.” 

The process began with the land-grant movement 
of the nineteenth century, which enlisted higher 
education’s resources in the industrial and agri- 
cultural growth of the nation. It reached explosive 
proportions in World War II, when the govern- 
ment went to the colleges and universities for 
desperately needed technology and research. After 
the war, spurred by the launching of Russia’s 
Sputnik, federal support of activities on the campuses 
grew rapidly. 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS every year went 
to the campuses for research. Most of 
it was allocated to individual faculty 
members, and their power grew pro- 

portionately. So did their independence from the 
college or university that employed them. So did 
the importance of research in their lives. Clearly 
that was where the money and prestige lay; at 


many research-heavy universities, large numbers of 
faculty members found that their teaching duties 
somehow seemed less important to them. Thus the 
distribution of federal funds had _ substantially 
changed many an institution of higher education. 

Washington gained a role in college and uni- 
versity decision-making in other ways, as well. 
Spending money on new buildings may have had no 
place in an institution’s planning, one year; other 
expenditures may have seemed more urgent. But 
when the federal government offered large sums 
of money for construction, on condition that the 
institution match them from its own pocket, what 
board or president could turn the offer down? 

Not that the influence from Washington was 
sinister; considering the vast sums involved, the 
federal programs of aid to higher education have 
been remarkably free of taint. But the federal power 
to influence the direction of colleges and uni- 
versities was strong and, for most, irresistible. 

Church-related institutions, for example, found 
themselves re-examining—and often changing— 
their long-held insistence on total separation of 
church and state. A few held out against taking 
federal funds, but with every passing year they 
found it more difficult to do so. Without accepting 
them, a college found it hard to compete. 


HE POWER of the public to influence the 
campuses will continue. The Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, in 
its important assessment issued in Decem- 
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ber, said that by 1976 federal support for the 


nation’s colleges and universities must grow to 
$13-billion a year. 
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“What the American nation now needs from — 


higher education,” said the Carnegie Commission, 


‘can be summed up in two words: quality and 4 


equality.” 
How far the colleges and universities will go in 


meeting these needs will depend not basically on — 


those who govern the colleges internally, but on the 
public that, through the government, influences 
them from without. 


“The fundamental question is this,’ said the 


State University of New York’s Chancellor Gould: 


“Do we believe deeply enough in the principle of — 


an intellectually free and self-regulating university 
that we are willing to exercise the necessary caution 


which will permit the institution—with its faults— 


to survive and even flourish?” 

In answering that question, the alumni and 
alumnae have a crucial part to play. As former 
students, they know the importance of the higher 
educational process as few others do. They under- 
stand why it is, and must be, controversial; why 
it does, and must, generate frictions; why it is, 


and must, be free. And as members of the public, | 
they can be higher education’s most informed and 


persuasive spokesmen. 


Who’s in charge here? The answer is at once > 


simple and infinitely complex. 
The trustees are. The faculty is. The students are. 
The president is. You are. 


The report on this and the preceding 15 
pages is the product of a cooperative en- 
deavor in which scores of schools, colleges, 
and universities are taking part. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the group listed 
below, who form EDITORIAL PROJECTS FOR 
EDUCATION, a non-profit organization associ- 
ated with the American Alumni Council. 
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...and at 
Oberlin 


by Phil Tear, ’43, editor 


HO’S IN CHARGE? When Oberlin alum- 
ni ask this question about their alma 
mater they generally want to discuss 
the subject of student unrest. They 

seldom expect as involved an answer as the ed- 
itors of Editorial Projects for Education have pre- 
pared in the foregoing study. 

Too often the question is rhetorical. Alumni 
assume that the faculty and the president have 
given up and students are in complete control. But 
if students were in charge, why would they dem- 
onstrate? 

In recent weeks newspaper headlines reading 
“Marines Retreat from Oberlin” have caused some 
alumni to tell the Alumni Office and President 
Carr that Oberlin needs a hard-line policy similar 
to the one Father Theodore M. Hesburgh has out- 
lined at Notre Dame. However, no institution with 
a hard-line policy has yet been able to claim that 
it has worked. An official at California’s San Fer- 
nando Valley State College has said, “If we had 
taken Father Hesburgh’s stand the place would 
probably have burned down.” 

Meantime 400 faculty members on 87 campuses 
have joined together to create chapters called Uni- 
versity Centers for Rational Alternatives. . They 
hope this will be a “counterforce to extremism in 
the form of the revolt of the rationally commit- 
ted.” Many campuses are beginning to report 
reaction to campus disturbances from students 
who are concerned about the issues which the 
radicals have illuminated but believe they must 
be dealt with according to the procedures of open- 
ness and persuasion which are basic to the educa- 
tional process. 

It is conceivable that the tactics of the radicals 
who are trying to topple the top without convinc- 
ing the apathetic bottom could invite a backlash 
which would make concentration camps out of 
today’s campus battlegrounds. To avoid such a 
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tragedy, everyone concerned must do a lot of 
homework. 

The world at large would have done well to 
have read all of Father Hesburgh’s widely-quoted 
letter to Notre Dame students and faculty. Few 
seem to realize that prior to outlining his warning 
of near-instant suspension for students involved in 
disruptive demonstrations, Father Hesburgh got 
what he believed was a “clear mandate” to see 
that (1) lines of communication between all seg- 
ments of the community are kept as open as pos- 
sible, (2) civility and rationality are maintained 
as the most reasonable means of dissent, and (3) 
violation of others’ rights is outlawed as an il- 
legitimate means of dissent. 

Even more pertinent was a letter Father Hes- 
burgh sent to Vice President Agnew. In this let- 
ter, which was made public Feb. 27, Father Hes- 
burgh stressed the importance of judging educa- 
tional institutions as they really are, not as they 
appear to be. He suggested that it should be as- 
sumed that faculty, students, administration and 
trustees are capable, in most cases, of laying down 
their own guidelines and effectively maintaining 
them. 

“Things will be messy from time to time, but 
we will make it,” he said. He wanted it under- 
stood that only the institution, public or private, 
should make the determination as to whether 
special help from state, local or federal govern- 
ments was required. He told the vice president 
this help should be given quickly and effectively 
if asked for as a last alternative to internal self- 
correction. 

Father Hesburgh made his point with the vice 
president, even though the fact was not reported 
with as much thoroughness as his hard-line stand 
had been. Following a meeting of the National 
Governors Conference, Mr. Agnew said that the 
letter from Father Hesburgh had been influential 
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in their rejection of a hard-line approach to campus 
disorders. 

Here are some other points in the letter to Mr. 
Agnew: 

“Even the most far-out students are trying to tell 
society something that may also be worth searching 
for today if they would only lower the volume so 
we could hear the message. 

“They would work very hard, I believe, if given 
a real opportunity to participate in changing this 
world for the better. They would also find out how 
hard this is to do and would quickly discard some 
of their more naive present solutions to our 


problems. 

“The great majority of our students need better 
leadership than we or the faculty have been giving 
them. In a fast-changing society the real crisis is 
not one of authority but a crisis of vision that alone 
can inspire great leadership and create great mo- 
rale in any society. 

“A rebirth of great academic, civic and political 
leadership, a sharing of some of these youthful 
ideas and dreams (impossible or not) would be 
good for our universities and good for America too. 
It might also help us all remove some of the key 
problems that underline most of the unrest. The 
campus is really reflecting America and the world 
today in hi-fi sound and living color. 

“Part of the vision I have been speaking of must 
certainly include law and order. But curiously 
enough, one cannot really have law and order with- 
out another part of the vision: Greater achieve- 
ment of justice in our times, more compassion for 
all, real love between the generations. All elements 
of the vision are interdependent. Moreover, the 
vision must be whole and real for everyone. Lastly, 
a measure of humor would help from time to time 
to break up the deathly seriousness of the present 
scene.” 


As is too often the case with formulas which try 
to stress more than one point, Father Hesburgh’s 
suggestions were misinterpreted in many circles 
because they were lumped under one label. Too 
many persons endorsed or opposed Father Hes- 
burgh’s hard-line because they were oblivious to the 
need for “new vision” that he also asked. 

President Nixon, however, finally got both points 
across when he issued a statement condemning the 
use of ‘“‘physical intimidation” to remedy grievances 
on college campuses but indicated clearly that the 
task of dealing with student protestors should be 
left to the colleges themselves. Headlines which had 
been reading “Nixon Endorses Hesburgh’s Tough 
Stand” suddenly said “Nixon Wants Colleges to 
Remedy Own Turmoil.” 

This last headline appeared after various media 
had been predicting for days that Nixon and Robert 
Finch, secretary of health, education and welfare, 
were about to announce a new federal course toward 
student demonstrations. When Finch made the an- 
nouncement he said it was the responsibility of edu- 
cational institutions to carry out federal laws shut- 
ting off federal education aid to students convicted 
of committing crimes during campus disorders. 

Only two days earlier David Lawrence had said, 
“The American people at last are going to see some- 
thing done about the ‘law and order’ problem.” He 
was talking about the indictment of non-students 
charged with crossing state lines and conspiring to 
foment trouble on the streets as well as on campuses. 
This is a separate issue, but it got lumped with what 
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Father Hesburgh was trying to prove. Mr. Lawrence 
said local governments now would no longer have 
to wait for “vacillating and reluctant authorities in 
the colleges to bring in the police.” 

This is the real “gap.” College authorities, usual- 
ly presidents, now outnumber football coaches as the 
objects of criticism and ridicule from students, alum- 
ni, columnists, commentators and even some indus- 
trialists who assume that the way to get along with 
students is to “treat ’em like I treat the people in 
my union.” 

Hopefully, the article entitled “Who’s in Charge?” 
has helped to show that many of the problems on 
todays campuses can be compounded by those who 
jump to quick conclusions based on inadequate or 
misinterpreted facts. 

A thoughtful study of student unrest at Oberlin 
during the last two years suggests that the unpubli- 
cized portions of Father Hesburgh’s program actually 
are being worked out. Those who ridicule the No- 
vember 1967 “Think-In” because it was not an im- 
mediate solution to all of Oberlin’s problems should 
try to recognize it as an attempt to get the entire 
community to come to some kind of understanding. 
Conceivably this might be accomplished at a school 
of Oberlin’s size. Father Hesburgh had to be satis- 
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Painted 12 days before the Marines arrived. 


fied with getting a consensus from leaders of various 
segments of his university. 

To be sure, consensus is elusive. A year ago when 
the placement office was closed, President Carr was 
accused of appeasement. Last October he argued 
against opening it on an ad hoc basis and he was 
criticized for being adamant. Nevertheless, the talks 
have continued on a campuswide basis. While the 
dialogue has not reached a consensus, it has softened 
the polarization. 
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The complicated nature of the continuing dispute 
at Oberlin doesn’t lend itself to complete solution 
any better than Father Hesburgh’s proposal does. 
The fact that Marines were asked to leave the cam- 
pus Feb. 20 leads many to assume there is no differ- 
ence between unrest at Oberlin and the violence 
reported elsewhere. A label is attached, but it’s in- 
accurate. Newspapers and TV show many cases 
where students have been bloodied, but at Oberlin 
no student lost fingers setting off a time bomb. In- 
deed, no one was physically hurt at all. There were 
many faculty and administrative personnel in Peters 
Hall under conditions that were no different than 
they might have been in any large gathering. Col- 
lege officers asked the Marines to leave when a 
stalemate developed which made the Marines’ busi- 
ness on campus fruitless. 

Those who compare Oberlin’s spectaculars to don- 
nybrooks elsewhere don’t realize that there are few 
advocates of violence at Oberlin. Physical actions 
are undertaken chiefly for their symbolic values. 
Even the Navy officer was unharmed as he sat in 
his car in November 1967, but when the disorder got 
to the streets, gas was used. 

Some of the symbolism is difficult to understand. 
Indeed, it is even annoying. Burning hair in the 
lobby of Peters Hall, taunting the departing Marines, 
hanging President Carr in effigy, and chanting “Ho- 
Ho-Ho-Chi-Minh, the N-L-F is going to win” vent 
out the pent-up feelings of some intensely concerned 
students. The broken windows in Peters Hall and 
the slogans painted on buildings and sidewalks 
(“Work, Study, Kill” and “Open Campus for Town 
Kids, Not Recruiters”) were photographed by cam- 
eramen taking background shots prior to the dem- 
onstration. All this gives the impression that moral 
idealism has, as President Carr said, “crossed the 
line into moral fanaticism,” but it is not fair to over- 
read the evidence by presuming that this was vio- 
lence without restraint. 

Dealing with dissident students is difficult for 
the “establishment,” especially when they taunt 
sensitivities. The establishment consists of intel- 
lectuals, many of whom are considerably older than 
age 30. It has a healthy respect for proven argu- 
ments. It sees through half-truths. Chants, slogans, 
Viet Cong flags, four-letter-words, random accusa- 
tions and “because I want it now” seldom come 
across aS proven arguments. 

One of the ways in which the establishment tries 
to avoid a calloused “no” is to try to find out what it 
is that bugs the students. Two weeks prior to the 
Marine visit, a three-day conference to clarify such 
issues as military recruitment and an institutional 
stand on it and on the war was held in Finney 
Chapel. Entitled “The College and the War,” it was 
organized by the 10-member Faculty-Student Com- 
mittee on Social and Political Concerns. A 122-page 
booklet on its proceedings and other related matters 
was published Feb. 18. This booklet is available, 
free-of-charge, to interested alumni and requests 
may be made to the Alumni Magazine or to the chair- 
man of the committee, E. P. Vance, professor of 
mathematics, King Building, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

The conference began with an all-College forum. 
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Speakers were Noam Chomsky, Ward professor of 
linguistics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Sidney Hook, semi-retired chairman of the 
philosophy department at New York University. 
Chomsky is noted for his activism and Hook heads 
the national council of the Coordinating Center for 
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Democratic Opinion which has launched the cam- 
paign to create University Centers for Rational 
Alternatives. 

The next night, President Carr took part in a 
symposium with Stephen E. Norris, instructor in 
philosophy, and Ira S. Steinberg, associate professor 
of education. The president discussed academic free- 
dom and defended the “open campus” as part of it. 
He opposed institutional stands on “external issues” 
and morality tests as unworkable because people of 
good will and intelligence will inevitably disagree. 
Norris said the “administration” was mistaken as 
to how to apply the principles of rights and obli- 
gations toward crabgrass in a neighbor’s lawn, pre- 
venting the practice of slavery and toward protesting 
the war. Steinberg viewed those who would disrupt 
the campus as “playing on the sympathies of others 
who would try to prevent them from hurting them- 
selves and/or who might seek peace on campus at 
any price.” 

At the final session, on Saturday, Feb. 8, two stu- 
dents and four faculty members spoke at a panel dis- 
cussion. Christopher Stanton, ’71, (son of the Rev. 
Howard E. and Alison White Stanton, both ’43) , urged 
students to move away from symbolism “into a com- 
mitment to change, with pacifism, kindness, and per- 
severance, what we see happening in America today.” 
Thomas Witheridge, ’69, stated his belief that “aca- 
demia corrupts both itself and the larger society by 
selling itself to the highest bidder.” He urged “un- 
fettered and full-time criticism” so society could es- 
cape the “squalidness of its present condition,” 

Dewey A. Ganzel Jr., associate professor of Eng- 
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lish, called the Vietnam war a cause for shame, and 
Gen. Hershey’s statements a cause to ban military 
recruitment on campus. But he said, “Pressures to 
stop the war must be directed toward agencies 
which will respond to such pressures.” Donald R. 
Reich, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, said 
the Vietnam issue at Oberlin had become a vehicle 
for carrying forward another issue—student power. 
He told students they had it in their power to make 
of the College just about what they wanted. The 
question, he said, is, “Very simply, what kind of 
Oberlin do you want?” 

Robert Weinstock, professor of physics, confessed 
that he was unequivocally opposed to current U. S. 
policy in Vietnam, but he found himself well estab- 
lished against having the College take a stand “main- 
ly because I can see no way in which the barring of 
recruiters could possibly curtail the operation of U. S. 
policy in Vietnam by the slightest amount.” Albert 
McQueen, ’52, associate professor of sociology, en- 
dorsed Chomsky’s belief that the challenge of the 
moment was to find creative and intelligent protest 
tactics which might yield effective results and not 
disrupt the life of the campus. 

The conference was made possible through the 
Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams Lectureship Fund. 
The proceedings booklet includes a history of Ober- 
lin’s responses to national issues and was prepared 
by Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, professor of history, with 
the assistance of Deborah Grace, ’69, Ann Richards 
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The Carrs work their way through “tight” sit-in. 


Anderson, ’65, Charles Sowerwine, ’65, and Todd 
Endo, 63. Edward L. Long Jr., professor of religion, 
contributed a paper, “The Dynamics of Academic 
Freedom.” 

In addition, students took a poll in which 1,750 or 
70 percent of Oberlin’s 2,533 students voted. Two 
weeks later, 188 faculty members (81 percent of 233) 
took the same poll, except that the faculty chose not 
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to vote on a question: “Do you support U. S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam?” Students opposed U. S. policy by 
a vote of 1,594 to 80 with 71 undecided. The faculty 
decided at its February meeting that the question 
could not be answered “yes” or “no.” 

On the question of taking an institutional stand on 
the war, the faculty opposed it, 148-36, with 4 unde- 
cided. Students favored taking a stand, 822-773, with 
151 undecided. 

One hundred thirty-two faculty members favored 
keeping the placement office open to everybody, 27 
wanted it closed to recruiters, 19 wanted it open for 
educational institutions only, and four thought it 
should be closed. In the student referendum, 835 
wanted it open to all, 633 to all but recruiters, 266 to 
educational institutions only and 16 students thought 
it should be closed. 

Student Senate leaders hailed the referendum as a 
clear indication that 915 opposed the present policy. 
Using similar reasoning, David Lawrence, in his 
March 20 column, added the votes of those who sup- 
ported Nixon and Wallace last November to suggest 
that “a concerted effort to punish the instigators of 
disorder will meet with widespread approval.” 

Experience has also nurtured legislation. In Feb- 
ruary 1967 when students linked arms to prevent 
other students from talking to Air Force non-coms, 
there was no legislation by which transgressions 
could be measured. Colleges had not been in the 
habit of writing student disciplinary rules for situa- 
tions like this. Since then the General Faculty has 
taken a series of actions designed to help the com- 
munity understand both the nature of inappropriate 
actions and the conditions under which sanctions 
would have to be employed. This legislation was also 
designed to deal with violations by procedures which 
would be defensible according to the canons of due 
process. 

The various faculty actions brought forth rules 
somewhat similar to those set down by Father Hes- 
burgh at Notre Dame though they were somewhat 
more attentive to due process than his. Acts of protest 
may not disrupt the essential operations of the Col- 
lege. Dean of Students George H. Langeler had auth- 
ority to declare when acts of protest were disruptive. 
He also had authority to give advisory opinions in 
advance so that students would know whether dem- 
onstrations would be permissible or not. Efforts at 
compromise could be made in cooperation with the 
Committee on Social and Political Concerns. No one 
sought this advice. 

When the morning of Feb. 20 arrived, some 2,000 
students were in their classes. At Peters Hall there 
Was a group estimated at 500 persons. It consisted of 
students, faculty, administrators, newsmen and 
cameramen. Some 260 of the students in this group 
were engaged in “sit-ins” and they were in two 
groups. After the dust had settled and the oratory 
was over, 59 students were charged with activity con- 
sidered disruptive. 

The first students on the scene began a sit-in at 
the door of the placement office. At 9 a. m. President 
Carr and Mrs. Carr had trouble opening the door but 
they went into the office. When leaving, they found it 
impossible to get through the crowd. Dean Langeler 
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then declared the sit-in disruptive and asked the par- 
ticipants to leave the building within 30 minutes or 
become subject to disciplinary measures, including 
possible separation from the College. The Carrs 


worked their way through the group, but the demon- 
strators did not open a pathway for them. 
Twenty minutes later the Marines arrived. Dean 


Dean Bechtel and Marines pass through “loose” sit-in. 


of Men Thomas Bechtel, ’59, escorted them through 
the east door because someone had tied the north 
door shut. Rather than step on the group in front of 
the placement office, the Marines went into Dean 
Langeler’s office. By this time half an hour had 
passed and Dean Bechtel and Dean of Women Mar- 
tha Verda, ’48, began taking the names of the partici- 
pants. While this was going on, the sit-in moved to 
the door of Dean Langeler’s office. Four students 
who had morning appointments to see the Marines 
crawled over the students on the floor and talked to 
the Marines. Dean Reich was told that if he wanted 
to get into the office he could take his shoes off and 
step over people. 

At 10:30 a. m. Dean Langeler told the Marines he 
thought it was best that they leave. College officers 
had agreed in advance that if students physically ob- 
structed the Marine officers, they would be asked to 
leave in order to avoid further abuse and to keep the 
disruption from escalating into an ugly and violent 
situation. A number of faculty members and Presi- 
dent Carr concurred with Dean Langeler’s decision at 
this point. When he informed the student group that 
he had asked the Marines to leave the campus, they 
opened a pathway to let them through. 

Deans Verda and Bechtel completed taking the 
names of 59 students who seemed to be in the “tight” 
sit-in at Dean Langeler’s office. Other students, ap- 
proximately 200, had maintained a “loose” sit-in and 
were determined to guarantee everyone whatever 
freedom of movement he or she needed. Several tests 
were made of their good faith in this respect by fac- 
ulty members who kept walking through Peters 
Court. This group was sympathetic to the objectives 
of those engaged in the tight sit-in, but was not pre- 
pared to adopt their procedures. Members of the 
tight sit-in coaxed some of this group to sign peti- 
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tions claiming that they, too, had been involved. 

A third group of 10 to 15 students maintained a 
picket throughout the sit-ins to demonstrate their 
concern about the Vietnam war but their unwilling- 
ness to engage in any kind of sit-in. 

That afternoon, another group, whose objectives 
were not entirely clear, went to Peters Hall at 1:30. 
Finding no recruiters, they marched to the Adminis- 
tration Building to tack up a protest poster and make 
some demands on the president. Believing that they 
might be planning to take over the building and being 
unwilling to negotiate under these conditions, the 
president asked the students to leave. After a heated 
interchange in which they argued that the building 
was open to anyone until 4:30 p. m., the students left 
without further incident. 

The following week, the students whose names 
had been taken by Deans Verda and Bechtel were 
called before an Interim Judicial Board consisting of 
four students, four faculty members and Prof. War- 
ren Walker, chairman of the biology department, 
who presided over the hearings but had no vote. The 
60 hours of hearings, which lasted until March ped 
were open to any member of the College community 
except in the case of two students who elected to be 
heard behind closed doors. 

Roger Conner, ’69, president of the Forensic Union 
and a strong proponent of an open campus, served as 
chief defense counsel. The hearings were suspended 
one weekend to permit him to travel to a debate tour- 
nament and deliberations later were delayed so a 
faculty member of the board could keep an out-of- 
town engagement. The students elected to be heard 
one at a time, but coeds took the stand on certain 
days and males on others to enable Deans Verda and 
Bechtel to stay away from some sessions. 

In allowing an ad hoc judicial board to handle 
these cases, President Carr, Provost John W. Kneller 
and Dean Langeler waived their rights to review the 
decisions in order to test the efficacy of a faculty- 
student board. A new judicial system, for use in all 
disciplinary cases, was about to be proposed to the 
General Faculty and the interim procedure thus be- 
came an acid test of its feasibility. 

All of the participants in the Feb. 20 incident, in- 
cluding President Carr and Dean Reich, were called 
to testify. Talk again played the dominant role in 
Oberlin’s effort to find a solution to campus unrest. 
Consensus, however, remained elusive. There were 
signs that some dissident students were frustrated. 
There were few signs that borderline students had 
miraculously ceased to regard the establishment as 
totalitarian. 

When the hearings ended there was no estimate 
as to when the judicial board would announce its de- 
cisions. On the final day, charges against six stu- 
dents were dropped. 

Within hours after the demonstration leading to 
this long, extended judicial process a controversy 
flared over the firing of two students from the faculty 
admissions committee. The students, Amy Gladstein, 
’71, and David Hauck, ’70, objected to interview re- 
ports written by admissions office counselors for at 
least 17 of some 1,200 male applicants to the Class of 
1973. The committee agreed that the reports were un- 
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acceptable because they contained statements per- 
taining to physical appearance and to religious and 
political beliefs. The committee also agreed to review 
all of the male application folders prior to the April 1 
deadline for sending acceptance notices. It voted 
against reviewing female applications prior to April 
1 because it felt it did not have the manpower to do 
so. It agreed, however, to review them after the 
deadline and to take steps to eliminate a repetition of 
these unfortunate comments. 

Insisting that the committee should be expanded 
in order to review the female applications prior to 
April 1, the students tried to force the issue by filing 
a “minority report” for publication in the Oberlin 
Review. Though the objectionable statements were 
found in confidential reports, the students released 
them to the Review because they didn’t want any 
misunderstandings concerning the types of remarks 
they had found. 

When the students refused to give the committee 
unqualified assurance that they would not release 
confidential information in the future, the faculty 
members of the committee voted to vacate student 
memberships for the remainder of the academic year. 
The College Faculty upheld the committee’s action 
pending a full review at its April meeting. 

Student Senate then set up a picket line (which 
withered after one day) at the admissions office and 
sent letters to trustees, alumni club presidents and 
parents of all students to give their side of the dis- 
pute. Norman Craig, ’53, professor of chemistry and 
chairman of the admissions committee, said response 
to the letters was running “about three or four to 
one” in favor of the faculty action. 

The New York Times viewed this as “an experi- 
ment in expanding student power” which had “ended 
temporarily with the faculty and administration beat- 
ing an embarrassed retreat.” A more accurate obser- 
vation might suggest that the incident brought to the 
fore some of the problems which might be expected 
to develop as students and faculty search for the 
point where they can work in complete harmony on 
committees. The possibility of student membership 
on different committees was not precluded by the 
incident. A task force of trustees is exploring the 
role of students, the general faculty has a committee 
working on this subject and there are even those 
who feel that the fact students caught an error testi- 
fies to the value of their membership on such com- 
mittees. Oberlin has student representation on 18 
other general and divisional faculty committees. 

As the campus argued these issues, one band of 
students touched off a brand-new campus controversy 
by entering the classrooms to stage a disruptive 
demonstration. Three were suspended for the rest of 
the semester when they were identified as having 
been in a group of six who burst into class sessions 
carrying toy guns and loudly condemning the Peace 
Corps as a manifestation of American imperialism. 
The incident followed a visit of Peace Corps repre- 
sentatives at the placement office. President Carr 
suspended the students on recommendation of the 
General Faculty Council. The students were told 
that the suspensions could be avoided if they would 
agree to desist from further disruption of classes 
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and other academic functions. They faced expulsion 
if they violated their agreement. At press time, two 
of the three had accepted this option. 

Alumni can help make Oberlin a more viable col- 
lege which can contribute creative solutions to the 
troubles of our time. But first they must understand 
the tremendous pressures on the students today, the 
pressures of which Father Hesburgh spoke. If those 


Students speak from stairway in Peters Hall as President 
Carr “hangs” in effigy. 


who are in Oberlin in body are to work together to 
talk out the problems that are really there, those who 
are in Oberlin in spirit can be of greatest help not 
only with their understanding of the depth of those 
problems but also with creative suggestions and con- 
tinued support. 

The student-written article which follows this one 
indicates some of the areas where students agree that 
progress has been made at Oberlin. 

In assessing what the Oberlin student body is like, 
we must look at the whole range of its interests and 
concerns, remembering the significance of the week- 
ly count of students who work with town children on 
things like the tutorial programs. There is a good 
deal of student leadership in young people’s societies 
of town and church. Even the behavior of those who 
did take part in disorders lacks any expression of 
hatred or vindictive animosity. They made their 
stands Feb. 20 but they didn’t give passionate expres- 
sion to the wild excesses we read about elsewhere. 

The College can do things for people if all work 
together. During the past year there have been sin- 
cere efforts toward creation of the “era of increased 
commitment to the community” that Dan Carlson, 
68, and President Carr discussed at Commencement 
last June. Elsewhere in this issue is an announce- 
ment that 36 public school teachers are taking “‘tui- 
tion free” College courses for credit. The College 
will support the Special Opportunities Program this 
summer even without Rockefeller funds. Last sum- 
mer, the College paid for the repaving of several 
streets. It contributes $9,000 annually toward the 
city’s general budget. This fiscal year it has made a 
$5,000 contribution toward the Oberlin Community 
Foundation, given $27,000 to help pay for a new fire 
truck and there is a standing offer of $100,000 for a 
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recreation area as a matching gift if the city can find 
a way to raise $100,000. j 

At the conference on the College and the War 
Professors Chomsky and McQueen urged the radicals 
to see the significance of constructive activity. Per- 
haps students who boldly wear “Carr for Ex-Presi- 
dent” buttons and alumni who form “Liberated 
Oberlin Alumni Associations” will come up with 
new forms of procedure which will be more appeal- 
ing than the present ones, but such suggestions will 
recommend themselves as useful only to the extent 
that they are positive ventures. 

If these new ideas don’t work any better than new 
ideas did in the “Roaring 20’s,” “Depression 30’s,” 
“Nameless 40’s,” and “Silent 50’s,” the reasons will] 
be the same. On any given campus, four-fifths of the 
students avoid controversial political and social is- 
sues. They spend their extra hours in the library and 
cannot be shoved or cajoled into following the crowd. 
Many will not even vote in campus elections. Their 
apathy is misleading, however, because after gradua- 
tion many of them display an intense commitment in 
trying to make this a better world. The College also 
has an obligation to help them “do their own thing.” 

Student generations receivé labels that mislead, 
“conservatives,” “radicals,” ‘“beatniks,” goldfish- 
swallowers or phone booth packers. The label being 
attached to the current generation may convince con- 
cerned Americans to favor hard-line corrective meas- 
ures and to cut out the very support that alone can 
enable those on the campuses to make creative re- 
sponses. A hard-line attitude by itself can only com- 
plicate the difficulties. A recent “late night movie” 


Marines interviewed four men during morning. 


on TV reminds one that Hitler rode into power on a 
“law and order” platform. 

Never before has higher education played so 
prominent a role in society or been the topic of so 
many discussions and newspaper editorials. [For 
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Oberlin alumni there’s an extra burden. The College 
has had a liberal reputation since 1833 and the com- 
munity has often had to defend itself against charges 


In the course of two chapel talks following Feb. 20, Ed- 
ward L, Long Jr., professor of religion, noted that “We at 
Oberlin need perspective upon our present troubles and 
still more crucially to give perspective to those who view 
us from half-outside.” The talks were entitled “Covenant 
and Community: Musings on Our Crisis” and “Covenant 
and Compassion: Guidelines for a Future.” Printed texts 
may be obtained by writing to the Alumni Magazine. 


of bucking the status quo. Back in 1924, in reaction 
to a Mock Convention plank, a newspaper called 
Cleveland Topics ran an editorial which concluded: 

“Upon the Oberlin faculty must, therefore, rest the 
responsibility for the ridiculous radicalism of today 
... There are few colleges in the country whose sober 
alumni are less in sympathy with the present man- 
agement of their alma mater.” 

As for today, a parent who wrote to President Carr 
summed up a problem shared by many alumni in try- 
ing to determine “who’s in charge,” when he wrote: 

“In my day sovereigns were real lions, with real 
teeth and sharp claws: powerful, formidable and re- 
spected, whether they were right or wrong. If mos- 
quitoes bothered them, they swatted them, or went 
somewhere mosquitoes could not follow. The people 
who ran the sovereign university that I attended 
recognized that we students were not yet dry-behind- 
the-ears and thus they ignored our childishness. At 
the same time they miraculously convinced us we had 
adult responsibilities to society.” 

Since World War II, students have objected to 
being treated as though they were wet behind the 
ears. They rightly object to being governed by sov- 
ereigns who demand respect instead of commanding 
it. The adults within the college community are also 
having to learn how to cope creatively with chal- 
lenges to unqualified overbearingness. 

“We don’t want to fill our student body with 
people who agree with us but with qualified people 
who are here to learn,’ President Carr has said. 
“When some of these qualified people turn out to be 
rebels, we run a very great risk of driving borderline 
students into their arms if we are unfair.” 

With Oberlin’s tradition for soul-searching it 
seems logical that Oberlin might be one place where 
many of today’s troubles could be thought through. 
The whole process will go smoother and stand a bet- 
ter chance of success if everybody concerned—and 
everybody seems to be concerned these days—does 
his or her level best to examine each opinion and as- 
sumption to make sure it’s labeled correctly. 

Another parent, also writing to President Carr last 
February, added these words of encouragement: 

“The task facing you is not easy, but as I am sure 
you have long since learned, nobody ever said that 
the job of a college president was. It is just the most 
exciting, challenging and important responsibility in 
America today.” 

If the president is in charge, the faculty is in 


charge, the students are in charge and you are in 
charge, maybe all of us can be excited and challenged 
if we view our jobs from each other’s perspective. 
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The Student Movement and Oberlin 


HE DIRECTIONS OF the student movement have 

been criticized as irresponsible, immature, 

destructive and a dysfunction for the pur- 

poses of the academic institution. We would 
take issue with such contentions. On the contrary, 
students seek democratic, reformist goals, based usu- 
ally on the soundest of principles. 

Students seek the same sorts of goals out of the 
same sorts of convictions that past generations have. 
Students are concerned with three things, basically, 
in regard to the college experience. First, they wish 
to govern their own social lives, as individuals, as 
far as is possible within the college community. 
Second, they wish to play an important role in the 
shaping of their education, in methods as well as in 
content. Third, they desire that the college should 
play a dynamic role in the reforming of an inequit- 
able society. These desires are democratic in prin- 
ciple and evidence a sincere concern and wish to 
serve their fellow men on the part of students. Such 
goals are not inconsistent with those of any genera- 
tion. 

The first wish is essential, but is the least impor- 
tant of the three. In order to develop fully as an 
individual, a person must have control over his own 
social habits. Without this, a sense of integrity, of 
personal worth, of simple independence is not pos- 
sible. This wish has manifested itself at Oberlin in 
the quest for the end of women’s curfew and for 
liberalization of visiting hours in the dormitories. 
Students seek to establish the rules by which they 
will live, rather than have them handed down from 
above. College rules in this area have been unen- 
forceable and more a public relations program than 
a viable system. While they violated rules they felt 
to be unfair in the past, students continued to recog- 
nize the rights of privacy and the needs of their 
fellow students while they sought to establish their 
Own guidelines. The new hours proposal has elim- 
inated some of the hypocrisy of the old rules. Clearly, 
an individual should have the right to choose the 
hours in which he will have social interaction, the 
hours cannot be chosen for him. As far as possible, 
each individual should establish his own limitations. 
Within the living unit, this means a democratic de- 
termination of the hours. A section should have the 
right to choose six hours per day, no hours per day, 
or 24 hours per day. 


As students, we are becoming more aware that if 
the educational reforms we desire are to be realized, 


eee 


KA RESNICK, a government major from Evanston, IIl., is 
co-chairman of the Student Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee and has just been re-elected to Student Sen- 
ate. Bos SHAPIRO, a history major from Fair Lawn, N. J., 
has been president of Student Senate for the past year. 
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we must become a more important part of the process 
through which educational policy decisions are made. 
We have a unique perspective on the problems of 
educational institutions. We view our education from 
the perspective of youth, impatiently seeking to 
experience that which is relevant both to our imme- 
diate environment and to our future life. It is this 
perspective which is so often overlooked in the 
reforming of education. Unless in the planning of 
reforms students can interpose their perceptions of 
their educational needs upon the educational institu- 
tions, most changes will prove to be only superficial. 


For years, we have heard our elders assert that 
education is a primary answer to the problems of 
American society. Many of us today are questioning 
why education so often fails to serve as an effective 
catalyst to the reform of our society. It is essential 
that we re-examine the relationship between the 
academic community and American society, for the 
academic community too frequently has remained 
apart from the critical problems of the society. Even 
when it has chosen to become involved, as in the case 
of government research grants, the university often 
has aligned itself with the established powers that 
are frequently inhibiting reform. Furthermore, uni- 
versities and colleges too often prepare students for 
the traditional professions without helping the stu- 
dent develop a critical understanding of his future 
profession which will enable him effectively to chal- 
lenge the status quo. 


T OBERLIN the traditional structure of edu- 

cation has reinforced many problems of 

higher education. While some important re- 

forms, such as Winter Term and the Experi- 
mental College, have occurred, they have not effec- 
tively challenged many of the traditional assump- 
tions which are the basis of Oberlin education. For 
example, Oberlin still maintains a traditional de- 
partmental structure, which has limited the develop- 
ment of interdisciplinary studies programs. Too often 
competition between the departments for the re- 
sources of the College limits consideration of how a 
particular issue relates to the overall educational 
aims. Other traditional aspects of Oberlin include 
the maintenance of the standard grading system and 
the widespread use of lectures as the dominant form 
of classroom activity. Moreover, student participa- 
tion in the planning of course activities and designing 
of curricular reforms in the departments, although 
increasing, remains limited. 


Oberlin students do not have complete solutions 
to the educational problems confronting the College. 
But no one today has such solutions to the problems 
of education. Educational reform is necessarily an 
experimental process, requiring a willingness to risk 
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by Kalman Resnick, ’70, and Bob Shapiro, ’70 


failure in order to achieve educationally valid in- 
novation. 

However, stimulating students and faculty to re- 
think their views of education is a difficult process. 
Most of us, as products of traditional schools, are 
limited in our perspective of what education is and 
how institutionalized education can be improved. 
This year through the Experimental College and 
Winter Term, students have experimented with var- 
ious educational innovations. In fact, the chief 
motivating force behind the Experimental College 
has been the desire of students to learn how the con- 
tent of curriculum and the design of classroom ac- 
tivities can be changed. Each semester this year 
approximately 450 students have participated in 25 
student-coordinated Experimental College courses. 
Winter Term succeeded in helping many students 
reconsider their approaches toward what constitutes 
a valid educational experience in an academic insti- 
tution. Both students and faculty found Winter Term 
to be a time in which a wide range of educationally 
valuable innovations in curriculum and learning 
techniques occurred in an atmosphere free from the 
traditional structures of an Oberlin education. Many 
members of the college community now are asking 
how Oberlin can apply Winter Term innovation to 
the problems of making further reforms of Oberlin 
education. 

There are several indicators that the College is 
beginning to re-examine the value of Oberlin’s pre- 
sent educational position. The establishment of 
Majors Committees (committees representing stu- 
dent majors in a department) in most departments 
to work with professors in revamping the curriculum 
is an important start in increasing the role of stu- 
dents in educational reform. In several departments 
Majors Committees have succeeded in stimulating 
large scale revisions in department programs. In the 
Psychology Department, for example, the Majors 
Committee wrote a proposal for reform of the de- 
partment which has been accepted by the faculty. 
The proposal, which will be instituted next fall, 
allows for more student-initiated study in introduc- 
tory courses and for more participation of majors In 
the teaching of introductory courses and the plan- 
ning of advanced courses. Through this interaction 
between students and faculty, the Psychology De- 
partment has been able to achieve a solution to the 
problem of finding more effective ways to use the 
resources of the College and the problem of involv- 
ing students in the planning of curriculum changes 
and course activities, problems which confront most 
departments in the College. Along with the develop- 
ment of Majors Committees, in the last year students 
have become full voting members of the Committee 
on Educational Plans and Policies, the East Asian 
Studies Committee, the Afro-American Studies Com- 
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mittee, the College Music Committee and the Honors 
Committee. 

Another indication that the College has become 
more aware of its need to undergo educational 
change is the willingness of the faculty to establish 
procedures encouraging educational innovation. In 
the past year the faculty has passed two proposals 
which encourage both individual professors and de- 
partments to make greater educational changes. The 
Ad Hoc Courses Procedures, passed last spring, 
allows for a professor, after approval of the C.E.P.P., 
to initiate a course on a one-semester-only basis. 
This semester 10 ad hoc courses in differing fields of 
interest are being given at the initiative of interested 
professors and students. The Program Review Pro- 
posal, passed last fall, gives departments greater 
independence in making yearly changes in curricu- 
lum. Under the proposal, however, every three years 
a department will be studied by C.E.P.P. in order 
that the changes made during the past three years 
can be evaluated in terms of their value to the ful- 
fillment of the educational aims of the College. Thus, 
the faculty has wisely acted to encourage educational 
innovation, while asserting the importance of re- 
viewing educational changes made in specific seg- 
ments of the College of their long range value for 
the College as a whole. 


UT HERE, in deciding what the educational aims 

of liberal arts colleges should be in an increas- 

ingly complex society, Oberlin’s greatest 

problems lie. Can it maintain educational 
relevance when the larger universities are expanding 
and improving their facilities in ways which Oberlin 
cannot and when interaction between educational in- 
stitutions and the urban environment is becoming 
more important? Our hope is that Oberlin can and 
should survive as a vital educational institution. But 
we question whether the College is really thinking 
enough about its future educational aims. Oberlin is 
an institution where most of its members’ activities 
originate in and are directed toward the College. The 
isolation many students feel at Oberlin from the 
social and cultural context of large metropolitan 
areas is a frustrating experience. In a society in 
which the relationship between educational institu- 
tions and other segments of the society is growing in 
importance, Oberlin must reorient itself outward 
away from the introverted posture of its present 
educational structure. 

Oberlin’s physical isolation is the factor which 
most detracts from its worth. This isolation contrib- 
utes a great deal to the realization that the College 
in today’s society does not hold up its end in reform- 
ing that society. Removal from the war, from urban 
problems, from industry fosters an unreal security 

Continued on page 49 
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Stevensons to Receive 
1969 Alumni Award 


For the first time in history, the 
1969 Alumni Award for direct serv- 
ice to Oberlin College will be 
awarded to two persons: Former 
President and Mrs. William Edwards 
Stevenson. 

The winner of the annual award 
heretofore has been a closely-kept 
secret until the Alumni Luncheon, 
but the Alumni Board agreed to 
early announcement this year as a 
convenience to friends of the Stev- 
ensons who might not otherwise be 
planning to attend Commencement 
weekend activities. 

As in previous years, the bronze 
medal will be given at the Alumni 
Luncheon, which is the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association, 
at noon Saturday, May 31, in the 
Beatty Williams Ice Rink. William 
L. Mezger, ’38, president of the 
Alumni Association, will make the 
presentation. 

Stevenson, president of the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
was president of Oberlin from 1946 
to 1959. 


Ad Hoc Courses 


For the first time at Oberlin, seven 
ad hoc courses responsive to current 
social and political conditions have 
been offered this semester on a one- 
time basis. 

They are Urban Political Anal- 
ysis, Latin American Economics, 
Seminar in Teaching the Disadvan- 
taged, Modern Black Literature, 
Political Systems of Subsaharan Af- 
rica, a seminar for freshmen on 
the Creative Imagination in Con- 
trasted Civilizations, and Aesthetics 
of Environmental Art. 

All are taught by Oberlin faculty 
members except for Urban Political 
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Analysis which Louis Massoti, asso- 
ciate professor of political science at 
Case Western Reserve University, is 
teaching. Each course carries three 
hours of credit. 

Instructors of the other courses, 
in the order listed above are: James 
Zinser of the economics department, 
Ronald L. Bloom, education; John 
N. Hobbs, English; Emory Bundy, 
government; Warren Taylor, Eng- 
lish, and William H. Captain, phi- 
losophy. 


Shansi Reps 


Elizabeth A. Boardman, Julian S. 
Smith and Lawrence S. Yee are the 
newest recipients of three-year Ob- 
erlin Shansi Teaching Fellowships. 

Miss Boardman and Smith will 
teach at American and Lady Doak 
colleges in Madurai, South India; 
Yee at Tunghai University, Tai- 
chung, Taiwan. 

Elizabeth is a sociology major 
from Newton Centre, Mass., and was 
on the dean’s list in her junior year. 
She is active in the Consolidated 
Relief Fund and has participated in 
a number of Y programs, including 
the Tutorial Project. Her parents 
are the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
F. Boardman (Jean Sanderson), 
both ’41. 


Julian is a religion major from 
Cambridge, Mass., and was on the 
dean’s list in his freshman and soph- 
omore years. He has been vice chair- 
man of the Student Shansi Commit- 
tee, a member of the Y Cabinet and 
of the Oberlin Orchestra, and active 
in intramural hockey and a local 
church choir. His parents are Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilfred C. Smith. 

Lawrence, a psychology major 
from Freeport, N. Y., has been co- 
chairman of the Student Shansi 
Committee, a photographer for the 
Hi-O-Hi, a varsity wrestler, and 
active in intramural sports. In the 
summer of 1967 he studied Chinese 
at Columbia University under an 
NDEA fellowship. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred T. Yee (Sylvia 
Nan, ’42). 


Credit for Teachers 


Thirty-six Oberlin public school 
teachers are enrolled in a special 
course, “Psychology, Sociology and 
the Schools,” offered this semester 
through the College department of 
education for three credit units. 

The interdisciplinary seminar is 
taught by seven members of the 
College faculty and meets weekly on 
Thursday evenings. Enrollment is 
the largest since the College began 
offering tuition-free courses to 
teachers two years ago. 


New Summer Institute 


The department of communication, 
supported by a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Education, will conduct a 
communication institute on campus 
June 9-20 for directors and super- 
visors of large public school speech 
correction programs at state and lo- 
cal levels. 

Entitled ‘Articulation and Learn- 
ing: New Dimensions in Research, 
Diagnostics, and Therapy,” the in- 
stitute will deal with new theories 
and discoveries in articulatory ac- 
quisition, oral sensation and percep- 
tion, feedback theory, operant con- 
ditioning and related areas. A fac- 
ulty of 14, including Loche Van 
Atta, professor of psychology, John 
R. Thompson, associate professor of 
psychology, and Daniel J. Goulding, 
chairman of Oberlin’s communica- 
tions department, has been engaged. 

Enrollment is limited to 40 par- 
ticipants. Application deadline is 
May 1. Further information is 
available from W. Dean Wolfe, di- 
rector, Communication Institute, 
Hall Annex, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY JIM GERTMENIAN, 69 


ASKETBALL SEASON ended 

four days earlier than Coach 
Julian Smith and his Oberlin cagers 
wanted it to this year. A 65-63 loss 
to Baldwin-Wallace in the Ohio 
Conference Northern Division 
Championship game deprived the 
Yeoman of a chance to meet Witten- 
berg for the OAC title after they 
had fought their way to the finals 
with surprise triumphs over Kenyon 
and Wooster. The Yeomen wound 
up four points short of the title 
when Wittenberg nipped B-W, 68- 
66. 

After a 65-66 loss at Wooster dur- 
ing the regular season, the Yeomen 
had been bested by B-W’s talented 
Cagers, 52-62. A frigid 42% from the 
foul line resulted in the Crimson 
downfall, as they matched the Yel- 
low Jackets basket for basket from 
the field. 

Mount Union, fresh from a start- 
ling overtime victory over Witten- 
berg, became the fourth team of the 
season to fall victim to a last-second, 
Crimson come-from-behind effort, 
47-46. Freshman Vic Guerrieri per- 
formed the heroics with six seconds 
left in the game. 


Hoping to even their record at 8- 
8, the Obies lost, 49-84, to a Hiram 
Squad which had been unimpres- 
Sive in earlier games. The inspired 
Terriers shot a blistering 50% from 
the floor, while the Yeomen were 
less than sharp with 29%. Guer- 
rieri led the locals with 15. 

The Oberlin home finals was 
against Kenyon with its All-Amer- 
itan guard, John Rinka, who was 
averaging 35 points per game. It 
Was a classic battle between the 
Lords’ “run-and-gun” style of play 
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and the deliberate offense and 
stingy defense of the Yeomen. A 
large crowd of home fans were 
frenzied as the Crimson held Rinka 
to a season low of 14 points and 
chalked up an 82-61 victory. High 
for the locals were Guerrieri (22), 
Junior Al Wellington (21), and Se- 
nior Walt Eades (16). 

The regular season ended at Ohio 
Wesleyan in a re-run of the Hiram 
contest with the Crimson on the 
short end of a 71-45 rout for an 8-10 
record. 

Determined to prove that the 
Hiram and OWU debacles were not 
typical, the Yeomen performed bril- 
liantly on three consecutive nights 
of tournament play at Wooster, 
ousting Kenyon and Wooster by 
identical 60-58 scores before suc- 
cumbing to Baldwin-Wallace. The 
B-W game might have been Obie’s, 
but a last-second shot rolled off the 
rim. Hundreds of Crimson fans 
made the trips to Wooster for these 
last games (the team even agreed to 
ride in autos so that fans could have 
their bus), and they were treated to 
outstanding performances by Guer- 
rieri (who scored 63 points in the 
three games), Wellington, senior 
Hal Oliver, and sophomore Earl 
Singleton. 

Coach Smith loses two fine 
players, Walt Eades and Hal Oliver, 
to graduation, but there is no doubt 
that if the rest of his men return 
next season, Oberlin will be a con- 
tender again in the Ohio Conference. 


Hockey 

With their record an even 5-5, 
the Obie Icers handily overcame 
Toledo, 8-0, but were routed by 


Ohio State, 13-2. 


The next weekend brought teams 
from Ohio Wesleyan and Denison to 
Williams Ice Rink, where the Yeo- 
men defeated both opponents con- 
vincingly. In drubbing Wesleyan, 
Junior Nate Jackson scored five 
times and Senior Ed Merrell picked 
up three, contributing to the 12-1 
final score. Senior Goalie Larry 
Schiller barely missed a shutout 
against the Hockey Club from Deni- 
son, Jackson scored three more 
goals to roll up a Crimson season 
record and the Yeomen won 7-2. 
Defensemen John Powers and Jack 
Clough put in their usual fine per- 
formances. 

The Crimson lost their last four 
outings, to Lake Forest (6-3), West- 
ern Michigan (8-1), Detroit (6-1) 
and Dayton (5-4) for a disappoint- 
ing 8-10 season mark. 

Seniors Larry Schiller and Ed 
Merrell will be missed next year, 
but there is a fine group of skaters 
left, with which Coach Joe Horn 
may well fashion one of his finest 
teams yet. 


Wrestling 

The grapplers, hampered by in- 
juries for most of the season, scored 
a massive victory over Western Re- 
serve, 34-3, winning every match 
but one and out-pinning the Redcats 
5-0. Following the win, which put 
them 2-6 on the season, the Crimson 
lost to Case Tech, 21-13. However 
Freshman Mike Gordon and Soph- 
omore Dan Clemens were impres- 
sive. Rounding out their regular 
season schedule, the wrestlers lost 
to Baldwin-Wallace and defeated 
Mt. Union in a double-dual meet. 
Mt. Union had edged the Obies on a 
forfeit earlier in the year. Clemens 
and Gordon again paced the Yoe- 
men—each winning twice in the 
meet. 

In the post season Conference 
tournament, Clemens again showed 
his style by winning in the 152-lb. 
category. 

Coach Joe Gurtis will be losing 
Senior Bob Nolan, who has been a 
valuable asset, but he has a wide 
array of underclass talent, including 
Clemens, Gordon, Freshmen Tom 
Axtell, Bob Reed and Al Brooks, and 
Junior Doug Graham. 


Swimming 
With their record at 3-2, Coach 
Brad Cahill’s swimmers challenged 
an improving team from Ohio Wes- 
leyan and emerged victorious, 59- 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


45. The meet was decided in the 
final event: the 400-yd. freestyle 
relay. Tri-Captains Mike Jarvis and 
Walt Galloway, and Freshman Dave 
Tempest were outstanding. 

The Yeomen, bent on upsetting 
Kenyon for the second year in a row, 
swam one of their best meets of the 
season, but were turned back 60-44. 
In several of the events, Crimson 
tankers clocked times that were 
personal records, but the Lords 
edged them out in key races. Gallo- 
way retained his perfect record in 
the 50-yd. freestyle, while Tempest 
captured both the 1000-yd. and 500- 
yd. freestyle events. Other standouts 
were Sophomore Brad Woelfel, Jun- 
ior Dave Weinkauff and Senior 
Dave Eisner. 

Coasting to the end of the dual- 
meet season, the Yoemen trounced 
Baldwin-Wallace 75-28 and Mus- 
kingum 85-18 for a respectable 6-3 
record. 

In the Ohio Conference meet, the 
Yoemen finished fourth behind 
Kenyon, Denison and Wittenberg. 

Coach Cahill loses five important 
men in Seniors Mike Jarvis, Walt 
Galloway, Cary Seidman, Dave Eis- 
ner and diver Alan Firestone. It 
will take some solid rebuilding to 
put Oberlin as high as it has been in 
Conference standings of the past 
few years. Tempest, Woelfel, Wein- 
kauff and Freshmen Steve Hollo- 
way, Phil Swanson and Bill Little 
will form the nucleus of next year’s 
team. 


Fencing 

The Yeoman blades won their last 
two matches over Case (23-4) and 
Cleveland State (18-19). Both teams 
had also succumbed to the Crimson 
earlier in the season. The fencers 
wound up with 6 wins and 6 losses. 

The three seniors, Co-Captains 
Joe Klein (sabre, 22-7) and Jim 
Shelton (epee, 27-6) and Craig 
Witty (foil, 28-7) were instrumental 
in the team’s wins. However, they 
leave behind a number of steadily- 
improving underclassmen, including 
Eric Fromm, Paul Hoffman, Paul 
Vanas and Phil Rutter. 

The overall record compiled by 
Yoeman Winter Sports fell five 
games short of .500 at 33-38. Follow- 
ing a fall record of 12-14-2, it put 
pressure on the spring teams if this 
is to be the 30th consecutive winning 
year. ae 
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LETTERS 


VOTED “NO” 

How many noticed, before voting on 
the new Alumni Association Constitu- 
tion, the provision under Article IV, 
Section 2, under Advisory, non-voting 
members of the Alumni Board, for 
“the representative of the Student 
Body of Oberlin College selected by 
the Alumni Board”? (italics mine). 

I think Oberlin is making an effort 
to listen to students before they have 
to knock it down and sit on it to make 
it listen. As alumni, I think we should 
try to be part of this listening. Per- 
haps it is even essential that we should 
do this, to keep the students from hav- 
ing to demonstrate to get our atten- 
tion. To me, this means students 
should be invited to choose their own 
representatives to the Alumni Board. 

Symbolic? Perhaps, but do we need 
to be reminded that wars have been 
fought over this sort of thing? I do 
not want to be part of an Alumni As- 
sociation which does not care about 
issues like this; so I voted against the 
new Constitution. The Constitution 
will undoubtedly pass without me; so 
I suggest we amend it at the earliest 
possible opportunity, i.e., by vote at 
the next annual meeting. It will only 
take letters from 100 of you to propose 
this to the Alumni Board. Please care. 


ISABEL LOVEJOY BEsT, ’61 
Dallas, Tex. 


e EpitTor’s Note: Students have al- 
ways chosen their own representative 
to the Alumni Board. “The Regula- 
tions of the Alumni Association of 
Oberlin College,’’ which the new Con- 
stitution would replace, specified 
“president of the Student Council, or 
in his absence, the president of the 
Senior Class.” The proposed Consti- 
tution would avoid situations which 
require action by the full alumni body 
whenever names of campus organiza- 
tions are changed—as in 1965 when 
Student Council was dissolved and re- 
placed by Student Senate. The Board 
is adopting by-laws which make it 
clear that the student representative 
serves because of his or her campus 
office, thereby insuring election by 
peers. The proposed Constitution was 
written with the intention of record- 
ing only the established principles of 
the Alumni Association. By-laws of 


the Alumni Board must follow those 
principles but they will be able to 
allow a flexibility necessary for the 
effective operation of the Association. 


UTTERLY ASHAMED 


It is a fine thing when a graduate of 
Oberlin College looks at his TV screen 
and has to see students jeering the 
Army (sic) recruiters and is utterly 
ashamed of his Alma Mater! 

Why don’t the College authorities 
see that these children are not sus- 
pended but are expelled? I think it is 
a dirty rotten shame that such dem- 
onstrations are allowed at what was 
once a fine college. 

FLORENCE ERICSON TONE, 717 
Yachats, Oregon 


APPALLING DISORIENTATION 


It is not a fair criticism of a college, 
its faculty or its administration to 
point out that some of its students 
have employed coercive and disrup- 
tive tactics. Such events, reported in 
the national news media, may cast a 
temporary shadow on the institution 
in the minds of superficial observers. 

Those more closely connected with 
the college have a different perspec- 
tive. We realize that there will be 
some students who, on occasion, 
breach the fundamental norms of the 
scholarly community. That, in itself, 
is no real cause for concern. What is 
vitally important is the institution’s 
resistance to these breaches and its 
defense of academic values. On this 
level, the performance of Oberlin 
College on its problem of student un- 
rest has been disappointing. 

I cannot understand, first, that not” 
a single student was disciplined for 
the October 1967 riot in connection 
with the Navy recruiter. The use of 
force in support of one’s ideas is 
totally inimical to the scholarly pur- 
suit—indeed, inimical to democratic 
and liberal ideals as well. Its use on 
a college campus has to be resisted. 

The failure of the College to appre- 
hend this principle and defend it 
firmly at the outset led to the capitu- 
lation in May 1968, which President 
Carr described in his Report 1967-68. 
The recruiter was again scheduled to 
come. Another riot was brewing. The 
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president was afraid: “events had 
made it clear that a small minority... 
could, through the use of coercive 
tactics, seriously disrupt the proper 
business of the community .. .” Rather 
than confront this threat firmly, the 
president, against his better judgment, 
yielded to it, suspending all inter- 
viewing services to all agencies. In 
this way the president elevated coer- 
cive student tactics to an accepted and 
effective strategy for influencing de- 
cisions made by Oberlin College. 
The appeasement of the student 
demonstrators laid bare an appalling 
disorientation in the administration of 
the College and in the faculty this 
administration serves. We do not see 
men with a clear idea of what schol- 
arly principles are and with a firm 
commitment to protect and preserve 
these principles. Instead we seem to 
have a befuddled and uncertain lead- 
ership backing away from the defense 
of the academic community before a 


pes of bottle-throwing demonstra- 
ors, 

The retreat has been so complete 
that now the conception of the issue 
itself includes, as natural and un- 
avoidable, student violence. As I un- 
derstand it, many faculty and admin- 
istrators at Oberlin are phrasing their 
problem thus: given that students will 
on occasion use coercive demonstra- 
tions, how can the academic commun- 
ity be rearranged to minimize the 
provocations to violence, that is to 
suit the students disposed to use 
force? This was, for example, the im- 
plicit premise of the Faculty-Student 
Committee on Social Concerns. 

It is bad enough to yield to student 
coercion against one’s better judg- 
ment. What is worse, however, is to 
disguise the true nature of the capitu- 
lation, presenting it as a wise and 
sensible adjustment. 

But can we place any other inter- 
pretation on President Carr’s words? 


On page 15 of the Report, explaining 
the move toward increased student 
participation in decision-making at 
the College, the president said: 

“It has become increasingly 
clear on college campuses in re- 
cent years that students also have 
sufficient understanding and abil- 
ity for satisfactory participation 
in the process by which the prob- 
lems of educational institution 
are discussed and resolved.” 

There is a serious element of self- 
delusion here. The only thing that 
“has become increasingly clear on 
college campuses in recent years” is 
that some students are disposed to use 
coercion. When an academic institu- 
tion, ostensibly dedicated to the ideals 
of scholarship, comes to accept the 
capacity to employ violence as the test 
for “understanding and ability” its 
plight is indeed pitiable. 

JAMES L. PAYNE, ’62 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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THE STUDENT MOVEMENT AND OBERLIN (Continued from Page 45) 


and comfortable view of the national situation. 
Moreover, the traditional academic position of neu- 
trality with regard to political issues of the day 
militates against an important role for the College 
as a political force. 

Oberlin, however, has approached certain of these 
national issues on a necessarily smaller scale. The 
College has made limited monetary contributions to 
the town of Oberlin, partially opened its facilities to 
town students, initiated programs for the public 
school system, established the special Opportunity 
Program and other endeavors. Small numbers of 
college students, both black and white, work with 
students in various programs. Resentment of the 
College is high in the town and is reciprocated (and 
at times originated) by the college students in their 
reactions to town residents. Oberlin, the town, has 
its semi-urban ghetto consisting of the same poor 
housing, roads, and sidewalks as any other ghetto. 
The College has done little to bring about the allevia- 
tion of these conditions. At least the College does not 
own the dwellings as is the case with Columbia and 
the University of Chicago among others. Essentially, 
the College has remained neutral while the ghetto 
continues to exist. Certain members of the college 
community have contributed greatly to efforts to 
alleviate problems in the town. Regardless, we know 
of few efforts by the College to rectify social condi- 
tions in the town of Oberlin. 

The war has approached Oberlin in the form of 
the military recruiter issue. The faculty has con- 
tinued to remain officially “neutral” regarding the 
war, the vast majority opposing the adoption of 
an institutional stand of the issue. Moreover, the 
faculty and administration have clung to the “open 
campus” and “academic freedom” as principles ue 
which to base the use of the placement office by ane 
military services, a direct contribution to the nations 
war effort in Vietnam. The trustees have refused 
take moral or political issues as criteria on ae 
at least partially to base their investment policies. 
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Certainly, the College does no contract business 
with firms which discriminate in their hiring prac- 
tices. We believe it should not aid firms which 
supply the armed forces with equipment to devastate 
Vietnam. With regard to the recruiter issue, we be- 
lieve that it is not possible for the College to be 
neutral in the situation. The stated position of allow- 
ing recruiters to use College facilities constitutes the 
commission of a political act. Rather than neutrality, 
the college has a policy of acquiescence with the 
military. 

The “neutrality” of an academic institution has, 
in the past, been seen as a virtue. A disinterested 
approach has always been the hallmark of good, 
accurate, scientific scholarship. To the present gen- 
eration, this neutrality merely affirms the status 
quo. When the status quo is one of counter-revolu- 
tionary efforts abroad, racism and economic inequity 
at home, this is unacceptable. 

The function of the academic institution, as we 
see it, should be to take an ever increasing interest 
and dynamic role in society. It can do this in many 
ways. It can give its students academic credit for 
working outside of the campus. It should seek im- 
proved living conditions for the community in which 
it is situated. It should invest in projects and firms 
which seek to reform society rather than directly or 
indirectly contribute to its destruction. It should 
take stands on national issues such as the war, if 
not as the College, then as the faculty or as the stu- 
dent body. Most important, it should seek to produce 
graduates who are critical of the society, who will 
be aware of what their own role should be and how 
they can best contribute to reforming it. 

For the College to stand still, to remain neutral 
in the face of grave national problems is unthink- 
able. Academic freedom should include the freedom 
to act and should not be a shroud in which the Col- 
lege can quietly remove itself from societal respon- 
sibilities. The present student generation cannot ac- 
cept this course of events and seeks to change it. BM 
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1904—65th Reunion May 31 


Ernest B. Chamberlain, president 
442 Caskey Drive 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1909—60th Reunion May 31 


Victor Doerschuk, president 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


1914—55th Reunion May 31 


Lewis E. Hayes, president 
Box 11 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


1919—50th Reunion May 31 


A. Harold Prasse, president 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, I]. 60093 


1922 


C. Kenneth Clark, husband of KATH- 
ARINE GRISWOLD, has retired from his 
law practice with the firm of Harrington, 
Huxiey and Smith in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and the Clarks are in Florida tor an in- 
detinite stay. 


1924—45th Reunion May 31 


Kenneth Kolinski, president 
31302 Nantucket Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


1925 


MATHILDE McKINNEY, head of the 
piano department at Westminster Choir 
College, has appeared in concerts with the 
Princeton Chamber Orchestra. 


1926 


Mrs. Howard Shober (BESSiIE STACK- 
POLE), who has been teaching piano pri- 
vately in Huron, S. D., for 34 years, was one 
of two teatured soloists in Saint-Saens’ 
“Carnival of the Animals” at the Huron 
Symphony Orchestra concert in January. 


1927 


ALFRED L. JACKSON retired Feb. 1 from 
the American Oil Co. He joined the com- 
pany as a chemical engineer nearly 35 years 
ago in Whiting, Ind. Since 1958, he was 
senior cost coordinator in operations plan- 
ning for the manufacturing department at 
the Chicago general office. 


1928 


Dr. JOAN FLEMING, M.A., dean of edu- 
catlon at the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
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analysis, will become proiessor of psychia- 
try in the University of Colorado School of 
Medicine July 1. Dr. Fleming is co-author 
of Psychoanalytic Supervision and has pub- 
lished numerous papers in her field. 

JOSEPH B. HALE has retired from East- 
man Kodak Co. arter 32 years of service. 
He was assistant superintendent in the de- 
partment of manufacturing experiments, 
concerned with development work on film 
Manuiacturing processes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Haile live in irondequoit, N. Y. They have 
two sons. 

U. S. Rep. CHARLES A. MOSHER was 
one of 14 congressmen who represented the 
U. S. at the Ditchley Foundation’s 1969 con- 
ference for legislators in Oxford, England. 
He stayed in England a few extra days to 
meet with members of Parliament inter- 
ested in science policy and oceanography. 
Mr. Mosher is a member of the House 
Oceanography Subcommittee, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Marine Science and 
the Science and Astronautics Committee. 

The CARROLL K. SHAWS (CONNA 
BELL) expect to be in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, until the spring of 1970. Carroll, 
who retired from AID last Sept. 30 after 30 
years of government service, works in the 
office of the Prime Minister as management 
advisor with the Harvard Development Ad- 
visory Service. 


1929—40th Reunion May 31 


Donald Raymond, president 
1401 Eustace Drive 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 


1939 


TZE-TAUN CHEN, A.M., professor of 
zoology at the Univ. of Southern California 
for 20 years, has edited the three volumes 
of “Research in Protozoology,” first review 
of scientific work in this field in 25 years. 
He is working on a fourth and final book in 
the series. 

Mrs. W. A. Taylor (MARGARET PAL- 
MER), in January, conducted a series of 
workshops in creative dramatic movement 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Morris 
Piains weNiads 


1931 


Mrs. Jessie H. Brooks (ALICE M. 
THRALL), pianist, accompanied Mrs. Larry 
A. Young (Anne Lloyd, ’58), clarinetist, at 
a musical program given for the College 
Women’s Club of Pasadena in February. 
Mrs. Brooks, a former president of the Los 
Angeles Oberlin Women’s Alumni Club, is 
active in music circles of Pasadena and is 
chairman of the music section of the Col- 
lege Women’s Club. 


1932 


SS ee 

Dr. H. STANLEY BENNETT has been 
named director of research in the develop- 
ment of improved birth control methods at 
the Univ. of North Carolina, a project made 
possible by a $2 million grant from the 


Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Bennett, a 
biologist and anatomist at the Univ. of 
Chicago Medical School, will join the 
North Carolina faculty June 1 as a Sarah 
Graham Kenan professor. Kenan professor- 
ships are awarded for distinguished teach- 
ing and research assignments. 


1933 


Mrs. Harold A. French (CLARA De- 
GANT), fourth grade teacher at the First 
Ward School, Bellaire, Ohio, was awarded 
the Jennings Scholar Plaque for her par- 
ticipation in the 1968 Martha Holden Jen- 
nings lecture series at Ohio University. 
The plaque is hung in the school building. 
Mrs. French had taught previously in the 
Bellaire school system and returned to 
teaching several years ago after serving 
terms as school board clerk and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. 


1934—35th Reunion May 31 


Russel B. Nye, president 
301 Oxford Road 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


Mrs. F. Champion Ward (DUIRA BAL- 


DINGER) has been appointed to the Green- 
wich (Conn.) Board of Social Services. 


1935 


Mrs. Jeanne Westerdale (JEANNE 
HUGHSON) has been married to Robert B. 


Shafer. They live at 916 Lutz Ave. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
1937 


FRANCES JENNEY Ross, who heads the 
regional children’s program of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Pacific 
Southwest Region, was hostess for several 
weeks last November and December to 
Natalia Abramova, visiting teacher from 
Moscow. Miss Abramova teaches English 
in Russia and was in the U. S. to observe 
American teaching of Russian, and to ex- 
change data and teaching methods with 
American teachers. 


1938 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Linsley Gressitt (MAR- 
GARET KRIETE) and their family attended 
the International Congress of Entolmology 
in Moscow in 1968. Their trip also in- 
cluded stops throughout Europe and in 
Central Asia. 

DENN’S LINDSAY has been assigned by 
Gov. McCall of Oregon, as member of a 
three-man task force to further a plan for 
providing more access to Portland’s river- 
front area. 


1939—30th Reunion May 31 


John Hornbeck, president 
Sagebrush Trail, S.E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 


BARBARA WRISTON, head of museum 
education at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
lectured on ‘‘Greek Revival in America” 
for the Winnetka Art Associates of the 
Woman’s Board of the Art Institute. 


1940 


WILLIAM DeGRAW has been named 
manager of the Fayetteville Works of the 
Du Pont Co. in Fayetteville, N. C. Du Pont 
recently purchased 2,650 acres of land and 
plastics manufacturing facilities are con- 
templated. DeGraw has been manager of 
manufacturing for the Commercial Resins 
Division in Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. R. Winfield Smith (MARGARET 
NICHOL) has been promoted to assistant 
librarian for acquisitions at the Lehigh 
Univ. Before joining the staff at Lehigh, 
Mrs. Smith was librarian at Upper Perkio- 
men High School, East Greenville, Pa. 
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1941 


ANA 

KARL EICKEMEYER commands the 
3,380th Technical School at Keesler Air 
Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. Enrollment is 
15,000. 

JEAN E. MILLIGAN has left the St. 
Louis City Art Museum and is teaching 
high school art. 

Mrs. John H. Oesch (PRISCILLA Mc- 
CORMICK) is chairman of the Mahoning 
County (Ohio) Easter Seal campaign. She 
was co-chairman last year and has been a 
member of the board of trustees since 1967. 
She also is vice president of the YMCA, on 
the board of the Church Women United, 
leader of a high school youth group, past 
president of the Mahoning County Bar 
Auxiliary, treasurer of Family Life Coun- 
cil and treasurer of Women in Community 
Service. Priscilla and John, ’39, have three 
children: Stephen at Wooster College; 
James, a freshman at Oberlin; and Martha 
who attends elementary school. The fam- 
ily’s home is in Youngstown. 


1942 


E. BURDETTE KNAUFT has become vice 
president in the corporate planning and 
personnel department of Aetna Life & 
Casualty, Hartford, Conn. 

MRS. ROBERT M. RINKER (MARY JANE 
ANDERSON)* is elementary art consultant 
for the Buchanan, Mich., public schools, 
where she has been teaching for the past 
15 years. Since the death of her husband 
in 1967, Mary Jane has moved to 108 West 
Roe St. in Buchanan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. J. Whittington 
(BORGHILD KAFKA) and their children 
are in Beirut, Lebanon, where Dick is a 
geophysicist with the Charles Ray Co. They 
formerly were in Algeria. 


1944—25th Reunion May 31 


Wallace G. Anderson, president 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


1945 


AUGUST MEIER, specialist in Negro his- 
tory and race relations, has been selected 
as a university professor, highest rank to 
which a faculty member can be named, at 
Kent State Univ. 


1946 


RUSSELL De VALOIS is professor of 
psychology at the Univ. of California, Ber- 
keley. He was previously a member of the 
faculty at Indiana Univ. 

WILLIAM McCLELLAND, chairman of 
religion and philosophy and director of 
honors at Muskingum College, participated 
with one of his classes in a three-day sem- 
inar at Kirtland Temple, Kirtland, Ohio. 
McClelland and his class have studied pre- 
viously in the Charles G. Finney archives 
at Oberlin College and the Alexander 
Campbell archives at Bethany College. 


nn 


1947 


Rev. MARVIN C. GRIFFIN, t, pastor of 
the New Hope Baptist Church, Waco, Tex., 
was a participant in discussions held on 
“Fact and Fantasy in Jewish-Negro Rela- 
tions” at the Hadassah Region Education 
Seminar in Waco, Jan. 12 and 13. The Rev. 
Mr. Griffin is active in the YMCA, the 
Waco Economic Opportunity Executive 
Committee, the Grand Jury Association of 
the State of Texas and has been chairman 
of the board of directors of Texas Southern 
Univ. 
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1948 


Mrs. Denny Chandler (MARY DENNY), 
working in the Ridgewood (N. J.) Adult 
School, has been leading discussions on 
man’s moral rights and responsibilities; she 
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utilizes works 
illustrations, 
RICHARD STRASBURG will become pro- 
fessor in the department of music at Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ. Before joining the OWU 
faculty in 1956, he taught piano in the 
Wilson School of Music, and had been on 


the faculties of the Univ. of Nebraska and 
the Univ. of Florida. 


from Plato to Twain in 


1949—2%th Reunion May 31 


David C. Greene, president 
3104 Everett Place 
Kennewick, Wash. 99336 


Mrs. CLARKE MANNING (JEAN PUM- 
PHREY) is concertmistress of the West 
Shore Symphony of Muskegon. She also 
teaches vocal music and started the string 
program under the Greater Muskegon 
Children’s Cultural Council. 

WILLIAM MENGEBIER, A.M., who joined 
the Bridgewater College (Bridgewater, Va.) 
faculty last September, has a grant from the 
Virginia Academy of Science for research 
in biochemical evolution. He also is acting 
chaplain to Episcopal students. 

‘EARL RICKER is teaching a preparatory 
piano class for six-year-olds at an 18-week 
musical kindergarten sponsored by Rock 
Valley College, Rockford, III. 


1950 


WESLEY KING has been cited by the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., for producing more than a million 
dollars of new business for the company in 
1968. He is associated with the Frederick B. 
Northrup Jr. Agency in Syracuse, N. Y. 

The relief construction art work of Mrs. 
Donald E. Willmott (ELIZABETH HERR- 
MANN) is included in the traveling art ex- 
hibit of the Museum of Contemporary Art 
in Chicago. Mrs. Willmott is also author of 
an article on ‘‘Space”’ appearing in the art 
annual The Structurist. 


1951 


CBS news reporter NEIL STRAWSER was 
assigned to President Nixon’s inauguration, 
which he covered from a series of outside 
locations. After a number of years on gen- 
eral assignment, Neil now has a Washington 
newsbeat and concentrates on reporting the 
operations of the Department of Justice as 
well as the U. S. Supreme Court. 

WALTHER VON MARSCHALL and Peter 
Schliesser, ’53, recently saw each other for 
the first time in 17 years, in Djakarta, 
where Walther is attached to the German 
Embassy. Peter, in Djakarta on business, 
looked Walther up after reading about him 
in the Alumni Magazine. Walther expects 
to remain in Indonesia for another year or 
so 


1952 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. Anderson (DOR- 
OTHY SWANSON) have their fifth child, 
Steven, born Dec. 21, 1968. He joins Lisa, 
12; Art 11; Anne, 6; and Sarah 4. Their 
address: 6801 Florida St., Chevy Chase, Md. 


SN 
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HAROLD CARLSON has become district 
director of Hemisphere Franchises of Den- 
ver. Previously he was in management 
with Allstate Insurance and the J. Cc. Pen- 
ney Co. in Denver. Harold and his wife 
(ALICE KEEP) and their two children live 

. Eudora. 
oa ee THOMAS HAYES, Episcopal 
priest, has been commissioned “pastor-at- 
large” to the colony of U. S. deserters in 
Sweden by the CLCAV (Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned about Vietnam). 

ROGER LANGSDORF has become a part- 
ner in the Washington (D. C.) law firm of 
Morison, Murphy, Abrams and Haddock. 

The Oberlin Dramatic Association gave 
“The Sorrows of Frederick,” a drama by 
ROMULUS LINNEY, its pre-Broadway trial 
at Hall Auditorium in February. Profes- 
sional guest star Neil Vipond of the Tyrone 


Guthrie Theatre played the title role. The 
play, which premiered in 1966 in Los An- 
geles, dramatizes the life of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, using flashbacks to reveal 
the monarch’s development from musician 
and philosopher to tyrant and cynic Linney 
was on campus during the four-day run 
of his play. 


1954—15th Reunion May 31 


Roger L. Meyer, president 
396 N.W. Brynwood Lane 
Portland, Ore, 97229 


CHARLES HABERNIGG and FREDERIC 
MOSHER are to be listed in the 1969 edition 
of Outstanding Young Men of America, to 
be published May 30. 

The Rev. ALVIN D. KAUFFMAN, t, will 
become senior minister of Second Congre- 
gational Church in Attleboro, Mass., April 
20. 


1955 


K. EDWARD DIETIKER is assistant pro- 
fessor at Ohio University. He previously 
was staff clinical and research psychologist 
at the Children’s Asthma Research Institute 
and Hospital, Denver. 

Lt. Comdr. THOMAS A. GOODALL be- 
came executive officer of the USS Platte 
last December. The Platte, home-ported in 
Long Beach, is an oiler on duty off the 
coast of Vietnam. She is the oldest ship in 
the Navy on active duty. 

JOHN HAITHCOX, assistant professor of 
government and international relations at 
Carleton College, will accompany a group 
of 15 students to India in June. The stu- 
dents, selected from the ten Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest, will live at Dec- 
can College, Poona, until the end of the 
calendar year. The program includes lan- 
guage instruction, independent research and 
participation in a special seminar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Pedersen (BET- 
SY PITTMAN) and their four children 
have moved from Whitefish Bay, Wis., to 
New Shrewsbury, N. J. Dick has become a 
technologist in the sales development de- 
partment of Shell Chemical Co. in New 
York. 

JANET PATON was married to Floris 
Willem Telders Sept. 7, 1968, in Jegveld, 
The Netherlands. Her husband, a K.L.M. 
sales executive, is responsible for securing 
mail contracts with nations around the 
world. She resigned from her position as 
copy chief of K.L.M.’s publicity bureau, 
and is a free-lance advertising agent. Their 
address: Sticktse Meije 80, Jegveld, Nether- 
lands. Janet is a daughter of Robert R. 
Paton, ’24, and a niece of Mrs. R. C. 
Stuckert (Beatrice Paton, ’17). 

Mrs. Robert T. Riley (DELORES COLE- 
MAN) is on leave from her position in the 
St. Louis, Mo., public schools, so she can 
spend more time with her family. She is 
a part-time instructor at the St. Louis 
campus of the Univ. of Missouri, instructing 
prospective classroom teachers in the 
teaching of music, and is also active in the 
music department of her church. 


1956 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Anderson (BAR- 


BARA STRAUB) and their six children 
have returned from Rio de Janeiro and are 
living at 11908 Ft. Washington Rd., Oxon 
Hill, Md. Aboard the S. S. Brasil, on the 
trip home, Barbara performed “nightclub 
style’’ and got enthusiastic reviews. Andi’s 
with the U.S.A.I.D. in Washington. 

CHARLES COFFMAN has become vice 
president of Franklin National Bank, New 
York City. Charles and his wife, Joan, live 
in Tarrytown (N. Y.) with their children, 
Elizabeth and Douglas. 


1957 


Mrs. Joe Archibeque (CHARLENE PAUL- 
LIN) is a teaching associate at the Univ. of 
Colorado and working on a DMA in choral 
literature and performance. She expects to 
return to San Diego in September. 
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Mr. and Mrs. GLENN JACOBSON (Flor- 
ence Kunitomo, ’53) announce the birth of 
son Thorvald Kwan on Jan. 4 in New York 
City: 

The Rev. JAMES N. McCONNELL, t, be- 
came pastor of the East Fairfield-Rogers 
United Methodist Churches, Canton, Ohio, in 
February. He previously served the New 
Washington United Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Austin Pease (PATRICIA CARPEN- 
TER) is organist and director of the youth 
choir at Orrville (Ohio) Christ United 
Church. 

Dr. JOHN A. STEPHENSON has become 
assistant pediatrician on the staff of the 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital in Coopers- 
town, N. Y. For the last four years he was 
a medical research officer in the Depart- 
ment of Virus Diseases at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research in Washington. 

Dr. DOROTHY SPELMAN Whitenack is 
serving the Home for Crippled Children in 
Pittsburgh as a staff pediatrician, and lives 
with her two daughters at 618 Bellefonte St. 


1958 


ROBERT KUMMER JR. will be listed in 
the 1969 edition of Outstanding Young Men 
of America, to be published May 30. 

Mrs. Larry A. Young (ANNE LLOYD), 
clarinetist, and Mrs. Jessie H. Brooks (Alice 
M. Thrall, ’31), pianist, entertained the 
College Women’s Club of Pasadena in Feb- 
ruary. Anne, Oberlin’s Los Angeles Alumni 
Women’s Club president, is solo clarinetist 
for the Rio Hondo Symphony Orchestra 
and on the staff of the music department 
of Santa Monica City College. 


1959—10th Reunion May 31 


John Baer, acting president 
700 7th ‘St., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Garth (NANCY Mc- 
CANDLESS) have a daughter, Lynn Vir- 
ginia, born last July 18. Son Lee is almost 
four. The Garths moved last year to R. D. 
2 Morningside Lane, Lincoln, Mass. Nancy 
has been playing in various chamber music 
groups and John is doing physics research 
at the Air Force Cambridge Research Lab- 
oratories in Bedford. They hope to get back 
to Oberlin for the reunion. 

Robert Nagy, husband of ANN MENSEN- 
DIEK Nagy, has become an assistant pros- 
ecuting attorney for Lorain County (Ohio). 

Mrs. Bruce Winterbon (SALLY SCHNEID- 
ER) of Deep River, Canada, made a Feb- 
ruary visit to her hometown, Marion, Ohio, 
as concert pianist for the benefit of summer 
music scholarships for high school students. 


1960 


GAY BAMBERGER has opened a public 
relations office at 663 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. From 1961 to 1968 she was associated 
with the Philip Lesly Co., a national public 
relations firm. 

The 1959 dream of CRAIG HODGETTS 
and GERALD COVELL has become The 
Playhouse in the Park (Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati). The resident theater company, 
Started in a 94-year-old Victorian shelter- 
house, and now associated, through a 1967 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, with the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati department of theatre 
and the College-Conservatory of Music, has 
grown and grown, and the 672-seat theatre 
is the realization of the demand for con- 
tinued growth. 

RICHARD KHANLIAN and Sigrun Bu- 
binger of Frankfurt, Germany, were mar- 
ried Dec. 26, 1968, in Corrales, N. M. Robert 
Khanlian, ’62, was best man for his brother. 
Mrs. Khanlian, a fashion designer, is a 
graduate of the Deutschherren Schule in 
Frankfurt and attended the Univ. of New 
Mexico. Dick is writer and photographer 
for the publie information service office of 
the Albuquerque public school system. The 
Khanlians live in Corrales. 

ROLF STERNGLANZ is assistant profes- 
sor of biochemistry at State Univ. of New 
York, Stony Brook. 
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Jean-Anne Teal, ’60, soprano, is 
under contract for a second year 
with the Flensburg (Germany) 
Stadttheater. Her performance as 


Violetta in Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ drew 
newspaper raves in Flensburg last 


October. They were repeated in 
Denmark the next month, when she 
played the role again in Tondern. 

Jean-Anne hails from Temple 
Hills, Md. Her first music teacher 
was Mrs. Willard McDaniel (Ber- 
nice Hannan, ’22), who taught her 
piano for nine years and developed 
her interest in studying at Oberlin. 
Jean-Anne also studied voice with 
Mrs. Alden Emery (Dorothy Radde, 
ee aAl 

At Oberlin she was active in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players and 
sang at Cape Cod several summers. 
During her freshman year she 
studied piano with Joseph Hungate, 
but later decided to major in voice 
and was in the first Conservatory 
class to attend the Mozarteum. 

She has a Ford Foundation grant 
and is continuing her vocal studies. 
Her husband, Paul Greenshields, 
also studying voice, is an instructor 
of music in the Flensburg schools. 


1961 


The Rev. RICHARD HAROLD AINS- 
WORTH, t, is pastor of College Hill United 
Presbyterian Community Church, Dayton. 
He was formerly associate pastor of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM L. CUNNING- 
HAM (Margaret Yoshina, ’60) have moved 
to West Los Angeles, Calif. Bill is teaching 
two German literature courses at the Univ, 
of Southern California and “between class 
preparations” is writing his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion for the Univ. of Texas. Peggy is busy 
with Debbie. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Falcone have their 
third child, Perry Martin, born Dec. 7, 1968. 
He joins sister Barbie, 5, and brother Gil- 
bert, 214. The Falcones live in Princeton 
(N. J.) where Gil has a private practice in 
dentistry and is Princeton regional school 
system dentist. 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS KLUTZNICK 
(Ellen Diengott, ’62) have their fourth child, 
Katherine, born Sept. 18, 1968. She has two 
brothers, John and Daniel, and a sister, 
Karen. 

Outstanding Young Men of America will 
include the name of MICHAEL LIPSKY in 
its 1969 edition, to be published May 30. 


1962 


Rev. and Mrs. LAURENCE G. LANDERS, 
t, and their three sons have moved from St. 
Charles, Mo., to Chicago Heights, IIl., where 
Larry is minister of education at the Floss- 
moor Community Church. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY, instructor of 
political science at Lawrence Univ., had his 
article, ‘The FM Shift in 1945,” published in 
the fall issue of the Journal of Broadcasting. 
He has been elected vice-president/presi- 
dent-elect of the Wisconsin Political Sci- 
ence Association. New address: 26 Julie 
St., Appleton. 

Since 1966, MARTHA A. PERRY has been 
a student in clinical psychology at Syracuse 
Univ. 


1963 


LINDA FRANCES McMANUS was re- 
cently married at St. Stephen’s Church, Bos- 
ton, to Edward J. O’Callahan Jr. of Brook- 
line (Mass.). Edward is a graduate of Holy 
Cross and is dean of the Wyndham School 
in Boston. After a Cape Cod wedding trip 
the couple settled in Boston. 

J. OTIS SMITH, treasurer-elect of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, has been se- 
lected for inclusion in the 1969 edition of 
Outstanding Young Men of America, to be 
published May 30. 


1964—5th Reunion May 31 


Thomas Hopkins, president 
8 Cleaveland St. 
Brunswick, Me. 04011 


THOMAS HOPKINS has been selected 
for inclusion in the 1969 edition of Out- 
standing Young Men of America, to be pub- 
lished May 30. 

DON KRATSCH has moved from the 
Chicago area to become manager of internal 
systems and programming for Comcet, Inc., 
a communications computer manufacturer 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Stephen McCleary (DIANA SWAN- 
SON) is instructor in woodwinds, teacher 
of theory and conductor of the wind en- 
semble at Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Mrs. H. Gray Multer (JULIE DENSLOW) 
has received her master’s degree from the 
Univ. of Miami (Fla.) 

Mrs. MILTON L. STEVENS JR. (ELIZA- 
BETH MRUK) received an award of $500 
for winning the Portland (Maine) Sym- 
phony Young Artists Award Competition 
in January and will appear with the PSO 
in its April concert. 

LESLIE THREATTE completed his doc- 
torate at Harvard in January and has a 
three-year appointment as assistant profes- 
sor in classics at Cornell. 


1965 


CHARLES ANGERMEYER and Kristin 
Rannveig Bjornson were married in her 
home last Thanksgiving. Both are students 
at the Univ. of Minnesota. Charlie is teach- 
ing freshman English and continuing gradu- 
ate study in American Studies. Their ad- 
dress: 521 5th Avenue S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 55414. 

SYLVIA J. BOECKER (M.A.T.) has spent 
the last year and a half traveling in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. This spring she is at 
home in Naperville, Ill., helping in the fam- 
ily business and substitute teaching. 

SANDRA CARLOCK is a part-time mem- 
ber of the piano faculties at both Bradley 
University, Peoria, Ill., and Illinois Central 
College. 

HENRY O. KINGSBURY teaches piano at 
Clemson Univ., replacing a faculty member 
taken ill at Christmas time. 

KAREN PETERSON and PATRICIA REY- 
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NOLDS returned to the U.S. last June after 
a three-month trip through Central America. 
They had been in Panama for two years, 
where both were Peace Corps volunteers 
working with a production and marketing 
sewing co-operative among the Cuna In- 
dians. Pat now lives in Washington, D.c., 
where she is an assistant to the administra- 
tive accounting staff of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, an all-Latin organiza- 
tion where she speaks Spanish all day. 

KARINE SCHOMER’s term as a teacher at 
the Hume High School in Bombay ended 
last April. She returned via Europe, stop- 
ping to visit relatives in Sweden, to see the 
little town in France where she grew up, 
and to take part in the Fourth Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in Upsala, 
Sweden, getting back to the U.S. just in 
time to see her brother Mark, ’68, off to the 
Congo as a “frontier intern.’’ In September 
she began study for a doctorate in Indian 
history at the Univ. of Chicago. Her ad- 
dress is 5744 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Married: ROBERT A. STAM and Sandra R. 
Corliss, Nov. 27, 1968. Bob has left Procter 
and Gamble and is at Columbia Graduate 
School of Business. 

ALLEN WEINTRAUB and Carol Weiss 
were married Dec. 1, 1968. They met at the 
December 1967 wedding of Joseph Markoff, 
65, to Carol’s sister, Phyllis. The Wein- 
traubs live in New York City at 320 W. 56th 
St., Apt. 6B. 


1966 


SHEILA ALLEN is in Germany on a Ful- 
bright grant to the Hochschule fur Musik in 
Stuttgart. She is studying voice and doing 
research for her doctoral thesis for the East- 
man School of Music. Address until July: 
F Stuttgart S, Olgastrasse 62, W. Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. David C. Bell (LINDA 
GREEN BELL) are in the Peace Corps in 
Senegal, West Africa. David is teaching and 
Linda is working in a social center. Their 
address is B.P. 43, Bignona, Senegal, West 
Africa. 

Class president LEE BENTON expects to 
graduate from the Univ. of Chicago Law 
School in June, clerk during the summer 
with Cooley, Crowley, Gaither, Godward, 
Castro & Huddleson in San Francisco. After 
taking the California bar exams in August 
he’ll begin a year as a Teaching Fellow at 
Stanford Law School. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM S. GL'TKBARG 
(Lynne M. Oakes, ’68) live at 4005 15th St., 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. Bill is a graduate stu- 
dent in mathematics at the Univ. of Wash- 
ington and Lynne is a caseworker for the 
Washington State Department of Public 
Assistance in Everett. 

CRAIG HARBISON received his A.M. in 
Art and Archaeology from Princeton in 
February. 

ROSALIE BENCHOFF was married last 
summer to Stephen P. Learned of Denver. 
Organist at the wedding was MARY 
STAUGHTON, and both SHARON DAVIS 
Gratto and DAVIDA RUTMAN Theiner were 
guests. Rosalie is working part-time, and 
both she and Steve are studying at Indiana 
University. She studies piano with Alfonso 
Montecino and he is in the doctoral progr>m 
in philosophy. Their address: 673 Evermann 
Apts., Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 

DOUGLAS MAASS and Corinne M. Gold- 
enberg were married Jan. 3. in Providence, 
R.I., and live in Augusta, Ga., (1424 Syca- 
more Dr., Apt. H-10). Doug is stationed at 
the Army Hospital, Specialized Treatment 
Center, Ft. Gordon, Ga., as a social worker 
in the psychiatric wards. 

ROBERT E. SMITH (M.A.T.) has an NDEA 
Title IV fellowship for Ph.D. study in educa- 
tional administration at Washington Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

TOM WOLF is back teaching in Kenya af- 
ter a month at home. His address until De- 
cember: Box 1027 Wundanyi, P.O. Voi, Taita 
Hills, Kenya. A former janitor at Tank Co- 
op, Torn soon hopes to visit Jeff Bock, 68, 
also with the Peace Corps in Kenya—and 
also a former janitor at Tank. 
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1967 
Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN M. ATKINSON 
(Linda Miller, 63) are in Pontiac, Mich. 


APRIL 1969 


Steve is director of the research laboratory 
for the Urology Department at Detroit Gen- 
eral Hospital and Linda teaches art and 
English at West Bloomfield High School, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

BARBARA CLARK escaped mononucleosis 
at Oberlin, but came down with it while 
teaching in Fremont, Cality last tall, In 
January she began teaching at the Mary 
Hull Elmentary School in San Antonio's 
Northside Independent School District. 

ANDREW FISHER is a sophomore medical 
student at the Univ. of Oklahoma. During 
the summer of 1968 he worked with migrant 
workers in California as part of the summer 
health project which was run by the Student 
Health Oganization. He now helps coordin- 
ate SHO activities at Oklahoma. 

KATHARINE FRANCES RIEKE and James 
Lawson of Philadelphia were married re- 
cently at the Joseph Bond Chapel of the 
University of Chicago. Jim is a graduate of 
Boston Univ. 

JUDITH LYNN JOHNSON and Robert C. 
Plows, ’*69, who were married Aug. 24, 1968, 
in Fairchild Chapel, live at 316 W. College 
St. Judy has been teaching American His- 
tory at North Olmstead High School this 
year; next year, while Bob attends Yale 
Divinity School, she expects to teach the 
same subject in the New Haven High School. 
She has her MAT from Yale. 

ARNOLD RUSOFF and Joyce Arnold of 
Newton, Mass. (a Univ. of California alum- 
na), were married Jan. 26 at Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass. Jeff Goldman, 
68, was best man. Arnold received his mas- 
ter’s in math at Purdue and has a full-time 
teaching assistantship there. The Rusoffs 
live at 414 Cincinnati St., Lafayette, Ind. 

DAVID C. SMITH and Janet B. Smith. ’68, 
were married Aug. 9, 1968, at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Atlanta. In the wed- 
ding party were TIM ROWTON, WES 
GRANTHAM, and Lucie Griggs Beall, ’68. 
Dave has a research assistantship and is 
working for a Ph.D. in computer science at 
Stanford. Janet will receive a master’s de- 
gree in piano from Juilliard in May. 


1968 


DOUGLAS L. COSTA is teaching an ele- 
mentary grade in Public School 51 in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and is living at home. 

LAURA GISOLFI has graduated from a 
VISTA training program at the University 
of Maryland and is working with the Har- 
ford County Community Action Committee 
in Bel Air, Md. 

MARY K. JOHNSON and Laurence B. 
Guttmacher were married Jan. 31 in Fair- 
child Chapel. They live in Baltimore, Md., 
where Larry is a senior at Johns-Hopkins. 
He was a junior at Oberlin last semester. 

LARRY GUY, clarinetist with the USS. 
Navy Band, participated in the Inaugural 
Parade Jan. 20. 

MARY SUE HAMILTON left the Pocono 
Wild Animal Farm last October and spent 
the winter at home, working at a local hos- 
pital as a ward secretary. Her address: 
4058 Fairway Drive, Wilmette, Ill. 

MARIANNE KAMII has become an ad- 
ministrative assistant at the American Ar- 
bitration Association in New York City. Her 
job at Graflex Inc. ended when her depart- 
ment was closed. 

DIANA WALKER and Kenneth Kolben, 
’67, were married Nov. 30, 1968. Mrs. Chris- 
tine Wineland Smith, ’67, and CAROL SUE 
BARRON played a medley of English folk- 
songs as a prelude arranged by the bride. 
Diana teaches music at Malden, Mass., and 
Ken had been studying law at Boston Univ., 
but expected to begin Army service in Feb- 
ruary. Mail will reach them at 20 Park St., 
Malden, Boston, Mass. 02148. 

MR. AND MRS. STEVEN R. WOODBURY 
(Mary Norton) moved to 875 Huntineton 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 in mid-February. 
Steve is a teacher and math tutor at the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston. 


1969 


; ESS, who graduated in De- 
Be cy beget his alternative service 
job with the Center for War/Peace Studies 
in New York City in February. His address: 
365 West 20th St., 2C, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


—--————— 


OPINIONS WANTED 


Students enrolled in a_ private 
reading course for the government 
department are taking an opinion 
poll this semester and are sending 
questionnaires to all segments of 
the College community, including 
alumni. Questions include space for 
alumni to take the same poll in 
which members of the faculty par- 
ticipated regarding the interviewing 
function of the Placement Office. 

Questionnaires have been mailed 
to alumni subscribers of the Oberlin 
Review. Others interested in receiv- 
ing the questionnaire may request 
one by writing to ‘Alumni Question- 
naire,” c/o Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


DEBATES AT NEW TIMES 


A permanent change has been 
made in the time schedule of the 
monthly Oberlin College debate 
series on Radio Station WKYC, 
Cleveland. The debates are broad- 
cast on the first Sunday of each 
month at 10:05 p.m. on WKYC-FM 
and, two hours later, at 12:05 a.m. 
on WKYC-AM. They were formerly 
at 11:05 p.m. on both AM and FM. 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 


ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1897 


CHARLES—Miss Ethelwyn Charles died at 
Dulaney Towson Nursing Home, Towson, 
Md., Jan. 5. She was 96. 

For many years Miss Charles was head 
of the history department of John Marshall 
High School, Chicago. 

She leaves her sisters, with whom she 
made her home, Miss Mary A., 99 and Miss 
Grace M., '00; a nephew, John C. Reid, ’35, 
and a niece, Harriet Reid Clapp, ’32. 


1900 


SWIFT—Mrs. Bruce Swift (Martha Stanton 
Storrs) died Jan. 23 in Janesville, Wis., at 
the Caraville Retirement Home, where she 
and her husband had lived for a number of 
years. She was born July 2, 1874. 

After graduation Mrs. Swift was physical 
education director at the state school for 
retarded children in Glenwood, Iowa. She 
later returned to Oberlin for study at the 
Graduate School of Theology, where she 
met the Rev. Mr. Swift, t’ll, to whom she 
was married in 1909. 


1905 
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CORLETT—Thomas W. Corlett, postal 
worker at the Oberlin Post Office for many 
years until his retirement in 1948, died Jan. 
31 at the Historical Nursing Home in Wel- 
lington after a long illness. 

Born in North Madison, Ohio, Mr. Corlett 
had lived in Oberlin 61 years. He was as- 
sistant postmaster during World War II. He 
attended Oberlin Academy as well as the 
College. 

He leaves two sons, Thomas Jr. of Oberlin 
and Milton of Amherst: a daughter, Mrs. 
Carl Oney of Wellington, and a sister, Mrs. 
Eleanor Sperry of Elyria. 
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1911 
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NICOL—Carl C. W. Nicol, member of the 
Oberlin faculty for 40 years as professor of 
Philosophy and dean of College men, died 
Feb. 5 in Altadena, Calif. 

A native of Wabash, Ohio, he moved to 
the state of Washington as a youth and 
resigned as manager of a large department 
store to work in a railroad camp prior to 
enrolling at Puget Sound University where 
he played football, basketball and baseball 
as a freshman. He attended the University 
of Colorado in his sophomore year and also 
studied at the University of Washington 
before enrolling at Oberlin as a junior. 
While at Colorado he was secretary of the 
YMCA. 

_He received his master’s degree at Ober- 
lin in 1912 and taught philosophy for two 
years before doing graduate work at Colum- 
bia and the University of Chicago. After 
receiving his Ph.D. (Magna cum Laude) at 
Chicago in 1916, he returned to Oberlin as 
dean of men and assistant professor of phil- 
osophy. Prior to 1923, when he became pro- 
fessor, he taught both psychology and 
Philosophy in addition to his duties as dean 
of men. He resigned as dean of men in 1927 


54 


to devote full time to the philosophy de- 
partment of which he was chairman when 
he retired in 1952. 

Mr. Nicol was a member of the Oberlin 
Board of Education from 1937 to 1949 and 
served as its president from 1946-48. He 
also was a member of the Village Improve- 
ment Association. 

He and Mrs. Nicol (Agnes Graham, ’13) 
moved to Altadena in 1952 where he was 
active in Kiwanis, president of the Friends 
of Altadena Library and Director of Alta- 
dena Family Service. He was listed in 
Who’s Who in 1958. Besides his wife, he 
leaves a daughter, Jean, '48, in Altadena. 


1913 
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WHITSEY—Miss Marian L. Whitsey died 
recently at her home in Cleveland Heights. 
She was 77. Until retirement 11 years ago, 
Miss Whitsey taught and served as coun- 
selor at Cleveland Heights High School. 

She leaves two step-sisters, Mrs. Edith 
Forbes and Mrs. Murray MacKay. 


1916 


WIMPLE—Mrs. Beatrice L. Wimple died 
Jan. 16, at Knapp Memorial Hospital in 
Weslaco, Tex. She was 74. 

After her retirement in 1957 as a librarian 
at Crystal Lake, Ill., she made her home 
with her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlton McQueen, in Donna, Tex. 

In addition to her daughter and son-in- 
law, Mrs. Wimple leaves her grandchildren, 
Susan and James, both students at Texas 
A&I Univ. 
ns SAR eee Me eS BE 
1917 
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ROTH—The Rev. Kar] Adolf Roth, t, retired 
chaplain and associate professor of history 
and literature of religion at Lake Forest 
College, died Dec. 14, 1968 in Highland Park 
Hospital, Ill. The Rev. Mr. Roth was born in 
Evansville, Ind., March 13, 1889, but had 
lived in the Lake Forest-Highland Park 
area for 42 years. Before he joined the 
Lake Forest faculty in 1927, Mr. Roth served 
for a number of years as minister to several 
Ohio churches. 

Upon retirement in 1954, Mr. Roth moved 
from Lake Forest to Highland Park, started 
an antique furniture refinishing business in 
his home and became assistant minister at 
St. Peter Church of Christ in Northbrook. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anna Ger- 
trude Herbst, 19, with whom he celebrated 
his 50th wedding anniversary last June, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Mimi Van Horne (Mary 
Amelia, '55) of Palo Alto, Calif., two 
brothers, five sisters and three grandchil- 
dren, 


1921 
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SIMPSON—Mrs. Donald L. Simpson (Mar- 
ian Willson), Oberlin High School art 
teacher and art supervisor in the elemen- 
tary schools from 1948 to her retirement in 
1966, died Jan. 29 at Allen Hospital. She 
was 67. 

Mrs. Simpson was “Mrs. Paintbrush” to 


many elementary school children to whom 
she taught art. She was responsible for 
development of the art curriculum for Ober- 
lin city schools from kindergarten through 
12th grade. 

Mrs. Simpson graduated from Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training School and studied 
at both the College and the Conservatory 
and at the Cleveland Institute of Art. She 
received a bachelor of science degree from 
Western Reserve, 

She leaves her husband, a former Oberlin 
High School science teacher. 


1922 


BRINK—Mrs. Henry Brink (Ruth Wright 
Askew) died Jan. 6 in Ashtabula (Ohio) 
General Hospital. Born Aug. 9, 1899, in 
Ashtabula, she was a lifelong resident there. 
She assisted her late husband, who died in 
November 1968, in operating the Askew- 
Brink Funeral Home. She was a past 
president of Zonto Club, a member of 
Colonial Club and the Child Conservation 
League. She leaves a son, Charles Henry, 
at home; a sister, Margaret Askew Lee, of 
Calif., a niece and two sisters-in-law. 


WARD—F. Earl Ward, longtime Macalester 
College professor, died Jan. 19 in Warren, 
Pa. He was 71. Mr. Ward taught at West- 
minster College in Wilmington, Pa., before 
going to Mcalester in 1926 as assistant pro- 
fessor of English. He later served as chair- 
man of the English department, retiring in 
1963. He was the author of a number of 
books, “Earning Our Heritage,” “Writing 
Good English,” “English for Communica- 
tion,” ‘‘Poetry Through Eye and Ear” and 
“Teaching Poetry with Tape Recordings.” 
He co-authored the anthology “Bards of 
Passion and of Mirth.” He leaves his wife, 
the former Ruth Haughwout, whom he mar- 
rie in 1922, and a sister, Mrs. Marian Ward 
Kibbey, both of Warren. 


1923 
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HIESTAND—Mrs. Thomas C. Hiestand (Ag- 
nes May Hosie) died in Denver, Colo., Jan. 
25. She was born May 4, 1901, in Dunkirk, 
N. Y. After graduation she was a miner- 
alogy lab assistant under Dr. George Hub- 
bard until 1925 when she joined the staff 
of Pure Oil Co., Columbus, Ohio, remaining 
there until her marriage in 1926. She con- 
tinuously assisted her husband, a geologist, 
until her final illness and she was a charter 
member of the Rocky Mountain Association 
of Geologists Auxiliary. 

An interest in religious music inspired her 
to devote many years of work in church 
choirs and as a contralto soloist at Oberlin 
and in Tulsa, Casper, Wyo., and Denver. 
She was active in A.A.U.W. chapters in 
Tulsa, Bartlesville and Casper. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
three sons, Thomas C. Jr. of Littleton, Colo., 
Frank I. and Dr. Mahlon both of Denver; 
two brothers, the Rev. L. T. Hosie of In- 
dianapolis and Dr. M. R. Hosie of Tacoma, 
and three grandchildren. 


1924 
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De LARGY—Brother Gregory De Largy 
(Paul Lee De Largy) died unexpectedly 
Jan. 30 in the Benedictine Nursing Home, 
Mt. Angel, Ore., after suffering a stroke 
that morning. He was buried Feb. 2 from 
Mt. Angel Abbey where he had been an 
Oblate Monk since 1960, and a professor of 
philosophy in Mt. Angel Seminary, St. 
Benedict, Ore. 

He was born in Cincinnati Sept. 3, 1897, 
and both parents died when he was an 
infant. In 1928 he received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago where he taught 
for several years. For a number of years 
he was on the faculties of the Univ. of 
Illinois and of Washington Univ. in St. 
Louis. 


1926 
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WOLFE—Wayne W. Wolfe died Jan. 14. He 


and his wife, (Florence L. Churchill, '25k) 
made their home in Denver. He had been 
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with the Corps of Engineers and served as 
chief of construction for the ICBM under- 
ground missile sites and Cherry Creek Dam 
near Denver. In addtiion to his wife, Mr. 
Wolfe leaves a son, James (also with the 
Corps of Engineers) of Palo Alto, Calif., and 
two grandchildren. 
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BANCROFT—Mrs. Dennison Bancroft (Dor- 
othy Stuart Clapp) died at Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Boston, June 10, 1968, after several 
cerebral hemorrhages. 

She was born July 31, 1913, in Lowell, 
Mass. Her parents, Raymond Gilmore Clapp 
and Janet Newland Harris Clapp were at 
one time president and dean, respectively, 
of Schauffler College. 

Mrs. Bancroft earned a certificate at Bryn 
Mawr in 1936 to do social work and became 
a caseworker for the Family Society in 
Boston until her marriage in 1939. She did 
case work for the Child Care Service in 
Media, Pa., in 1954. 

She leaves her husband, two sons, Stephen 
and Peter; a daughter, Sarah, and a grand- 
child. 


1945 


HERMAN—The Rev. Alan Clarke Herman 
died April 13, 1968, in an automobile acci- 
dent near Chicago. He was born in Madras, 
India, March 9, 1925. 

After graduation from high school in Oak 
Park, Ill., in 1942, the Rev. Mr. Herman at- 
tended Carleton College and St. Mary’s 
College, until 1944. His B.D. was awarded 
by Yale University in 198. 

Mr. Herman served congregations in Con- 
necticut, Ohio and Illinois. From 1963 until 
his death, he was a psychiatric social 
worker at Manteno (Ill.) State Hospital. 
He leaves his wife, the former Claire Louise 
Weaver whom he married in 1947; two 
daughters, Deborah Jean and Patricia 
Louise, and a son, Gregory Scott, all of 
Kankakee, Il. 


1957 


BROWN—tThe Rev. Vincent M. Brown, t, 
pastor of the Third Baptist Church in To- 
ledo, died unexpectedly Jan. 9 at his fam- 
ily’s home in New Rochelle, N. Y. He was 
born in New Rochelle Aug. 17, 1926, and 
attended Virginia State College and grad- 
uated from New York University. 

The Rev. Mr. Brown had been under a 
physician’s care for hypertension and dia- 
betes for some time. 

Mr. Brown served with the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society as a field 
representative, living in Sacramento, Calif. 
He became pastor of the Toledo Church in 
1966. 


1963 


McGILL—Ralph Emerson McGill, h, pub- 
lisher, columnist and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
died Feb. 3 in Atlanta, Ga. The 70-year-old 
journalist collapsed at the home of friends, 
where he and his wife had attended a 
dinner party celebrating his 71st birthday 
two days early. 

When Oberlin awarded Mr. McGill the 
Doctor of Letters degree, President Carr 
described him as ‘‘a wise, compassionate 
and indefatigable journalist, who is helping 
a great region strengthen its conscience and 
shape its policy .. .” Mr. McGill gave the 
Commencement address. 


Deaths Reported 


ith htt 
EDGAR—Miss Anna E. Edgar, ’05-07, Jan. 
18. 
FITCH—Miss Charlotte Steele Fitch, 05, 
retired music teacher, Eustis, Fla., Oct. 27, 


1962. 
DIDDLE—Miss S. Myrtle Diddle, ‘08-11, 
Cowgill, Mo., June 1, 1968. 
DAVIS—Miss Susanna R. Davis, ‘10, St. 


Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 21, 1968. 
MONTGOMERY—Miss Hortensia J. Mont- 
gZomery, "14-16. 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


April 


19 Saturday 
TRACK, OAC Relays at Ohio Wesleyan 
LACROSSE, Bowling Green 
BASEBALL, Capital (2) 
TENNIS, Case 
GERMAN PLAY, ‘“‘Premiere”’ by Fritz 
Hochwalder, playwright in residence, 
directed by Stuart Friebert, Halli 


20 Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND ENSEMBLE, 
FR UIAS tee rctascis ne eter ictetine ere ettie 4 p.m. 
22 Tuesday 
OBERLIN BRASS ENSEMBLE, Gene 
YOUNES CONAUCLOT AW alne barre. 8 p.m. 


GOLF at Case 
23 Wednesday 
BASEBALL,Denison 
TENNIS, Akron 
19th FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC, Part II, student recital of 
student compositions, Warner. .8:30 p.m. 
24 Thursday 
19th FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC MW arnereen ie acces 8:30 p.m. 
MODERN DANCE CLUB, choreography, 
Miss Betty Lind, Hall 
ASSEMBLY, George Wald, professor 
of biology, Harvard University, 
“The Origin of Death,” Finney ....Noon 


25 Friday 
19th FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIGAW arnerier ice trict: 8:30 p.m. 


MODERN DANCE CLUB, Hall 
26 Saturday 
GOLF, GLCA at Wooster 
TRACK, GLCA at Oberlin 
LACROSSE at Ohio Wesleyan 
BASEBALL at Wooster (2) 
TENNIS, GLCA at Ohio Wesleyan 
19th FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 


MIU SICMW arn Gr wiciee aite eras teks 8:30 p.m. 


MODERN DANCE CLUB, Hall 
29 Tuesday 

BASEBALL at Mt. Union 

TENNIS, Western Reserve 


May 


1 Thursday 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY, Bruce Privratsky, 
69, “Even Unto Death: A Radical Chris- 
tian Perspective,” Finney ........ Noon 

2 Frida 
VISITING LECTURER, Neil Harris, 
Harvard, “P. T. Barnum and an Amer- 


ican Aesthetic,’ King 306 ...... 4:30 p.m. 
OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE, Gene 
Young, conductor, Finney ..... 8:30 p.m. 


GOLF, Tournament at Denison. 
3 TENNIS at Wittenberg 

BASEBALL at Heidelberg (2) 

TRACK, Hiram & Kenyon 

LACROSSE at Wooster 

FREE DAY 


da 
: theapegset Ae James T. Miller, Instructor in 


Religion, Finney Noon 
GOLF, Kenyon & B-W 


Se ea Oe Bee RS 68 


7 Wednesday 
BASEBALL, Ohio Wesleyan 
TENNIS, Denison 
LACROSSE at Ohio State 
ODA, ‘Arthur VI Brecht,’’ Tom Bren- 
Mane OUnector yy tall lem eee 8:30 p.m. 
8 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Germaine Bree, h’66, Pro- 
fessor, Institute for Research in the 
Humanities, Univ. of Wisconsin, ‘‘Cam- 
us: Confrontations with Violence, the 
Yes and the No” (Honors Day) 
Finney 
O.D.A., “Arthur VI Brecht” 
9 Friday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHORUS, Hugh 
Johnson, conductor, Finney ..8:30 p.m. 
O.D.A., “Arthur VI Brecht” 
10 Saturday 
BASEBALL at Baldwin-Wallace (2) 
TENNIS at Wooster 
TRACK at Ohio Wesleyan & Denison 
GOLF at Ohio Wesleyan 
LACROSSE, Wittenberg 
O.D.A., “Arthur VI Brecht” 


12 Monday 
TENNIS at Kenyon 

13. Tuesday 
CHAPEL, M. Michael Morse, Exec. Sec. 
of sy MCA Finney Gancr serweeer tere Noon 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA, Robert Baus- 
tian; scondictor, Pinneyeree 8:00 p.m. 


14 Wednesday 
BASEBALL at Case 
MUMMERS, Nash Awards, best original 
works written and produced by students 
15 Thursday 
OBERLIN STRING QUARTET, Steven 
Staryk, violin; David Cerone, violin; 
William Berman, viola; Richard Kapus- 
cinski, violincello, Warner ....8:30 p.m. 
MUMMERS, Nash Awards 
FRIENDS OF ART 
16 Friday 
MUMMERS, Nash Awards 
TENNIS, OAC at Wesleyan 
TRACK, OAC at Wesleyan 
MOVIE, Cine Club 
17 Saturday 
BASEBALL at Akron (2) 
TENNIS, OAC at Wesleyan 
TRACK, OAC at Wesleyan 
LACROSSE, Denison 
MUMMERS, Nash Awards 
MOVIE, Cinema Arts 
CLASSES END 
19 Monday 
FREE DAY and MAKE-UP DAY 
20 Tuesday FINAL EXAMS BEGIN 
28 Wednesday FINAL EXAMS END 
30 Friday 
TRUSTEE MEETING 
See Commencement Schedule 
31 Saturday 
ALUMNI DAY 


June 


1 Sunday 
BACCALAUREATE 

2 Monday 
COMMENCEMENT 


Nee ee a ean a ee te ee a 
For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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ALUMNI 
FAMILY 


WEEK 


July 20-26, 1969 


On the Oberlin College 
Campus 


James Powell, Chairman of 
the Department of Geology, 
will lecture and lead discus- 
sion on “Continental Drift: The 
Ups and Downs of a Scientific 
Idea.” 


Walter Aschaffenburg, ’51, 
Professor of Music Theory and 
Composition, will give lecture- 
demonstrations and lead dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Modern Music: 
From the Known to the Un- 
known.” 


Mark Papworth, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology and An- 
thropology, will lecture and 
lead discussion on “Man’s Pre- 


Donald R. Reich, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences 
and Professor of Government, 


will be director of Oberlin’s 
third annual Alumni Collo- 


William Capitan, Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, 
will lecture and lead discus- 
sion on “The Aesthetics of 


historic Past: Fact and Fancy.” 


Everything.” 


quium and Family Week. 


Still looking for an inexpensive way to spend a 
week of this summer’s vacation? Then why 
not let the faculty of Oberlin’s third annual 
Alumni Colloquium and Family Week help 
you give your brain a change of pace? 

This “learning and leisure” experience is 
for couples, for singles, for families (special 
prices and program for children 6 to 16) and 
is open to interested non-alumni as well as 
alumni. Parents of Oberlin students are espe- 
clally invited. 

In addition to the faculty shown above who 
will teach “short courses” in the topics listed, 
there will be three independent lectures. Em- 


eritus History Professor Frederick B. Artz, ’16, 
will lecture on “Rome’s Fall, Reconsidered.” 
Ford Curtis, ’18, a participant at last summer’s 
Family Week, will draw on his experience in 
building the Curtis Theater Collection at the 
University of Pittsburgh in a talk entitled “To- 
morrow’s History Today.” Roy Lazarus, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Musical Theater, will de- 
scribe the current scene in his field. The Ober- 
lin Music Theater will be presenting Bizet’s 
“Carmen” during Family Week. 

For full details and reservations write the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


